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The Floss of Autumn. 


Yonder, toward the sunlit summit, strewn 
ve shadowy boulders, crowned and swathed with 


Stand Tanks of silken thistle, blown to seed, 
Long silver fleeces shining like the noon. 
Archibald Lampman. 
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A Chance Word. 


Sometimes it is a slight and almost an insignifi- 
cant event that turns the scale between happiness 
and misery, between life and death. 

A red-faced, headstrong Scotchman had dis- 
graced himself in the old country by drinking 
heavily and neglecting his wife and child. 
Finally he recklessly abandoned his home without 
letting them know where he was going, and 
worked his way on a sailing vessel from Glasgow 
to New York. 

‘There he went from bad to worse. His money 
was soon nearly spent. He had not made any 
acquaintances except a gang of criminals whom 
he had met in low drinking-places. 

They asked him to join them in a series of 
burglaries in the suburbs of New York. He 
consented and looked over the ground with an 
accomplice, deciding upon certain houses which 
they would enter on the following night. 

‘rhe two men separated, after drinking in a 
saloon and agreeing to meet at the stroke of 
twelve in front of the first house which they had 
marked out for the opening scene of the next 
night's crimes. 

The Scotchman sauntered down the street 
alone in the direction of the ferry, and stopped 
in front of an open window. Some one in the 
house was singing a hymn which he himself had 
sung when a boy in the old country. It wasa 
woman’s voice with a shrill tone and a rough 
burr, which he recognized at once as Scotch. 
When the last line was droned, the woman cried 
out quickly: “‘Lassie! Lassie!’ 

The burly Scotchman outside thought of his 
own home and his wife and child, and burst into 
tears. The next moment he turned away from 
the ferry and walked as rapidly as he could 
in the opposite direction. 

“Lassie! Lassie!” he repeated to himself 
again and again, and then he began to run at 
full speed, as though temptation were following 
him closely and he must do his utmost to break 
away from it. He never halted that night, but 
walked farther into the country. 

In the early morning he reached a village 
where he could read the word ‘“Post-oftice”’ 
over a dvor. Waiting there until the office was 
opened, he wrote a short letter to his wife, telling 
her that he had turned over a new leaf and that 
he was homesick for the sight of her and the 
lassie. 

The Scotch hymn and the chance word, 
“Lassie,”’ had brought this companion of thieves 
to his right mind and made a new man of him. 
He settled down to farm work in the country, 
and finding steady employment, sent for his wife 
and the lassie, making for himself a home ina 
Western town. His was another instance of the 
abiding iutluence of early associations and their 
importance for good or for evil in the tendencies 
and decisions of maturer life. 
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The Jew’s-Harp Parade. 


Tt was on the first Monday in June, 1638, that 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
was organized. The privilege of using the public 
arms was granted them. Mr. Keayne, one of 
Boston’s prominent merchants at the time, was 
elected captain. A description of an early 
parade of this famous artillery company is taken 
from Mr. Pinion’s diary: 

“Last third day, being ye field day of ye 
millitary company, there was a great parade, ye 
soldiers assembling betimes at ye great oake [an 
enormous white oak, standing near the present 
junction of School and Tremont streets]. Two 
lusty drummers and a mighty trumpeter made 
ye whole town ring with alarrums of war. Ye 
comical turn about ye jewesharpes Captain 
Kayne will not have mention on pain of his 
anger.”’ 

The story of the jew’s-harps runs as follows: 
Captain Keayne was amazed at seeing forty 
young Indian braves attach themselves to the 
rear of the procession, each blowing lustily on a 
jew’s-harp. The soldiers were much amused 
and laughed heartily at the comical sight, but the 
captain chose to regard the Indians’ performance 
as an insult, and he determined to punish them 
on the spot. 

Captain Keayne ordered a halt and gave the 
command to charge upon the unwelcome recruits. 
Suiting the act to the word, the men rushed at 
the Indians with drawn swords. The redskins 
fled like sheep over stone walls, through mud- 
holes and by every short cut tothe woods. They 
threw their offending jew’s-harps right and left. 
The soldiers gathered them up as souvenirs. 
Captain Keayne recognized the harps as from 
his store, and assumed that a raid had been made 
on his stock, and the man left in charge had 
perhaps been killed. Leaving his lieutenant in 
command he hastened to the store. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


There he found Sunny Wave, a bright Indian 
maid, a chief’s daughter, who often came to the 
store and was allowed many privileges. She 
was overwhelmed with dismay at the captain’s 
displeasure. The store had been left in her care 
while the man went to witness the parade. 
‘Thinking to please her good friend, Captain 
Keayne, she had persuaded the Indians to join 
the procession, had given them the jew’s-harps 
and enjoined them to “‘play hard.” 

The poor girl said, “I meant all for very 
good,” and added, plaintively, ‘I hope I done 
no wicked! I pay for jew’s-harps.” 

So genuine was her contrition that the captain’s 
anger against her was disarmed, but the ‘‘jew’s- 
harp parade” was a topic that the company did 
not care to discuss in presence of their captain. 
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Overwhelmed by Swallows. 


A Russian steamer, hailing from Odessa, has 
for some time been engaged in the Mediterranean 
trade, principally carrying passengers between 
Leghorn and Malaga. On one of the recent 
trips, says the Savannah News, the vessel met 
with an adventure which will linger in the 
memory of all on board. The passage had been 
a stormy one, but the day of the occurrence was 
unusually fine. Though a rather heavy sea was 
running, most of the passengers were on deck. 

Suddenly the lookout called: ‘*Hurricane cloud 
leeward !”” 

For a moment there was almost a panic on 
board, and then the captain, who had looked at 
the barometer, said that it was not a hurricane 
cloud. The black mass that they saw hovering on 


the horizon was, he said, probably a dense volume | Broad 


of smoke from some steamer. The threatening 
cloud grew larger and approached the vessel with 
alarming speed. A feeling of dread prevailed, 
for the mysterious cloud moved rapidly despite 
the fact that an almost perfect calm prevailed. 
The solution of the mystery soon came. 

The vast cloud was seen to be composed of 
swallows. The forerunners, thousands in 
number, swooped down on the deck. 

These were soon followed, not by thousands, 
but by hundreds of thousands. The birds 
literally overwhelmed the vessel. The man at the 
wheel lost his bearings and the wildest disorder 
prevailed. The birds poured into every avail- 
able opening, hatchways, windows and every- 
where else. They got tangled in the ropes and 
sails and clustered about the rigging. 

Even the smoke-stack was so filled at one time 
that the fires were nearly extinguished. The 
most amazing part of the whole thing was that 
the birds did not evince any disposition to leave. 

The captain ordered the men to use shovels 
and whatever else they could to throw the birds 
overboard. After getting fairly in shape the 
vessel proceeded on its voyage, having been 
delayed for nearly eight hours on account of this 
singular experience. The captain said that the 
birds were exhausted from a long flight during 
the storm of the previous day, and sought rest on 
the vessel. 
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The United States Engineer 
Corps. 


The work of the Engineer Corpsof the United 
States Army is by no means confined to the art 
of warfare. Congressional appropriations for 
the improvement of the harbors and waterways 
of the country are seldom, if ever, made without 
the recommendation of the chief of the Engineer 
Corps of the War Department. His knowledge 
of a proposed improvement is based principally 
upon reports made to him by the engineer in 
charge of the district within which such work 
is to be done. 

The location and construction of lighthouses, 
beacon-lights, breakwaters, cribs, levees, and the 
deepening or widening of harbors and water- 
ways are part of the civil duties of this 
department of our government. 

Few persons have an adequate idea of the 
quantity of material that is excavated and 
removed in order that the fleets of commerce 
may have channels of sufficient width and depth 
through which to pass. To private citizens the 
government recently let the contract for dredging 
the harbors of Duluth, Minnesota, and West 
Superior, Wisconsin, a contract which provides 
for the excavation and removal of twenty-seven 
million cubic yards of sand and clay. That we 
may gain a conception of the magnitude of this 
work it may be stated that a cubic yard of this 
kind of material weighs one and one-half tons. 
The total weight of the mass is, therefore, forty 
million, five hundred thousand tons. If it were 
placed in large freight-cars,.each of thirty tons 
capacity, one million, three hundred and fifty 
thousand cars would be required to carry it. 
Allowing thirty-three feet as the length of each 
car, the one million, three hundred and fifty 
thousand cars would make a, train more 
than eighty-four hundred miles long. When 
we consider the fact that this contract for 
dredging is but one of many that are being 
prosecuted, and bears in quantity and cost but a 
small ratio to the total work in charge of the 
United States Engineer Corps, we doff our hats 
to these men who in times of peace not only 
prepare for war, but make it possible for us to 
enjoy that peace more abundantly. 

Joun W. CALLARD. 
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OCTAVE. 


The Story of a Milking-Machine. 
In Four Chapters.—Chapter III. 
At the Patent Office in Washington. 


ROM Maine to Washington, D. C., is a 

F considerable journey for a country youth 

who has never been farther from home 

than Boston or Portland, and I had some 

doubt whether Octave could obtain leave to go; 

for his father and Uncle Peleg Waynor were 

said to disapprove of his experiments in milking- 

machines. But probably both of them were 

pleased that the boy had silenced Captain 

Brickett, who, though influential and much 

respected in the community, is too peremptory 
to be wholly popular. 


Be this as it may, the next I heard of) 
Octave he had set off for Washington, for a | 
week’s visit to Mrs. Waynor’s brother, who is 
employed in the government printing estab- | 


lishment, and who usually spends his summer 
vacation with the Waynors in Maine. From 
this Washington uncle of Octave’s I obtained 
much of what I am going to tell you of the 
boy’s proceedings at the seat of the United 
States government. 

Octave. went alone, taking only a traveling- 
bag and note-book; -and for economy he 
journeyed by steamer from Portland to Boston. 
From Boston he purchased a return ticket to 
and from Washington by way of Fall River 
and New York. 

Of course Octave knew little of the great 
outer world, except as he had read of it in 


newspapers and books. The panorama by | 


water and by rail mostly entertained him with 


the spice of novelty. He beheld the magnificent | 


Sound steamboats with wonder; watched the 
massive play of the great engine with a certain 
awe; and went timidly about from point to 
point to catch new glimpses of the walking- 
beam, crank-axle and the huge paddle-wheels. 
His was the interest of a boy who likes 
machinery and is capable of appreciating it. 
He was much too bashful to accost strangers, 


but he had his own ideas of all that he saw, | 


and absorbed knowledge as a dry sponge takes 
up water. 

Hunger prompted him to venture down to 
the great dining-room on the berth-deck of the 
steamer, and take a seat at one of the tables, 
but when he saw the prices charged for food 
on the bill of fare he felt himself obliged to 
order nothing but bread and butter and a glass 
of milk. He fancied that the pompous colored 
waiter took this~modest order with disdain, 
and this nearly crushed Octave; he fancied 
also that two ladies sitting opposite were 
smiling at him, as they probably were, which 
made him so hot and uncomfortable that he 
consumed his bread and milk in great haste 
and beat a retreat, resolved to keep out of 
expensive restaurants for the future. 


He wished very much to go to Wall Street, 
but dared not venture too far from the ferry, 
which brought him back just in time. 

After two hours and a half from Jersey City 
by rail the train crossed Schuylkiil bridge, 
passed over the viaduct and entered Broad 
Street station, Philadelphia. Octave was 
losing no chances—he improved the twenty 
minutes’ stop here by seeing all he could in 
that time of the great new city building in 
front of the station. Especially was he 
impressed by its lofty tower, surmounted by 
the colossal statue of William Penn. 

As the country boy stood viewing this 
imposing structure, a “‘faker’”’ sauntered up, and 
after a little talk, endeavored to induce him to 





| piece. But Octave had read the newspapers. 
| “No, thank you,” said he. “TI guess I aint in 
| the money-changing line to-day. You come 
down to our place and I'll 

| take care you get the worth 

| of that coin.’”” 

Upon which the fakir 
| winked at him quite agree- 
| ably, said, “‘Oh, you’ll do,” 
| and walked off in search of 
| a greener countryman. 

Night was at hand when 
the train rolled into the 
station at Washington, but 
Octave was able to find a 
street-car that passed the 
house where his Uncle 
Hibbard resided, and he 
found his way thither with- 
out difficulty. At the cross- 
ingof Pennsylvania A venue 
he caught a fleeting glimpse 
of the magnificent outlines 
of the Capitol looming 
grandly on its hill, a spec- 
tacle which gave this young 
inventor a singular elation 
and joy, for he imagined 
the Patent Office to be in 
the Capitol, and that its 
lofty dome sheltered the 
models of all milking- 
machines! 

His uncle would have had 
him spend the next fore- 
noon viewing the sights in 
Washington —the Wash- 
ington Monument, the 
| Smithsonian _ Institution, 
the National Museum, the 
Capitol, the Treasury, the 
White House, the building 
of the Department of State, 
|and so forth. But after he 
had gone to the Capitol 
and learned that it did not 
contain the Patent Office, 
he asked to be taken there, 
and then his Uncle Hibbard 








Octave wished to go no farther, and his uncle | 
left him there. 


dinner, but came at half-past six, looking very | 





|models. A casual stroll among the hundreds 
|of alcoves and cases in the Patent Office, with | 


| change what purported to be 2 geld ten-dollar 


|of “a fixed cushion against which the teats 
rest; also a movable cushion adapted to be 
moved forward and a projecting cushion on 
the movable cushion. All adjusted in a suitable 
frame, with springs, rods, driving-shaft, cog- 
wheels and crank.” 

One inventor had devised ‘chambers 
|arranged between suitable supports, each 
| containing a teat-compressing and pulling 
device, composed of rocking levers, carried 
| by a slide.” 
| ‘There were “a cow pump,” “a suction milk 
|pump,” and most astonishing of all, “a 
| pneumatic milker,” invented by a Scotchman, 
|and nearly as involved as a triple expansion 
marine steam-engine, and occupying almost as 
much room. 

All these and fifty more. Whatever their 
merits, they had one defect in common—none 


|}of them would work well, none has ever | 





“SLOWLY REVOLVING A WASHBOWL IN A PADDED CHAIR.” 


exploit it is to milk a cow—by machinery! 
It was Octave’s ambition to invent a 


great public want. With the keenest interest 
and the closest attention, he studied every 


tired, flushed and not a little upset by having | drawing. Nota detail escaped, or at least he 
studied the drawings of patent milking- | meant that none should escape, his eye. And | 
machines all day; for there are but few | in the evening he reflected on what he had 


seen. Asa consequence his Uncle and Aunt 
Hibbard did not find him an _ especially 


Not till long after Newport was passed and | their multiplicity of wheels, levers and belts, | interesting guest. 


the steamer was plowing the waves of the 


| is enough to bewilder a visitor’s brain; so no 


They had a thousand things to ask about the 


open Sound did he bethink himself to ask for a | wonder Octave was in some confusion after an | home folks in Maine, and to some of their 


berth. Learning then that the berths were all 
bespoken, and that he should have registered 
for one immediately upon coming on board, 
he did not even ask for a mattress, his right, 
but sat down in an armchair in the forward 
saloon and slept fitfully with his head supported 
by his elbow. 

On this discomfort he rather congratulated 


intense study of more or less vague drawings 
| for eight or ten hours. 
| He had inspected the designs for about 
| sixty patented contrivances for milking cows 
| Otherwise than by hand, then recorded at 
Washington. It was at once an instructive 
| and a laughable exhibit. 

There was a “milking-machine”’ specified as: 








himself after all, for it caused him to be awake ‘The combination with individual sets of teat- 
and on deck early next morning as the steamer | covers and accumulating bulbs therefor; quick 
passed through Hell Gate; and so he got a/| suction movement; longer delay in rest to 
view of the Navy-Yard and of the Brooklyn allow milk to flow.” 
Bridge before the vessel came to her pier in| A “milking device” had “cups with inclined | 
North River, at half-past seven. shoulders therein ; supported on tubes ; provided 
He had learned that he must cross to Jersey | with a species of fingers within the cups; pro- 
City from New York by ferry, and that his | vided also with links and acrank-arm, or pinion, 
train for Washington left at nine, so he had | for raising and lowering cups and fingers.” | 
an hour and a half of waiting, and took| There wasa “milking apparatus,’’ consisting 
advantage of it to hurry up Park Place to City | of “the combination of a low table, provided 
Hall Square and see the elevated railroad, the | with teat-compressing rollers in pairs, endless 
post-office and the lofty buildings where the | belts and crank-arm.”’ 
leading newspapers of New York are published. | 





questions Octave returned astonishing answers ; 
so much so, that after a little while they 
perceived that he was very tired. They had 
also noticed that he evinced but little appetite 
for dinner, although he confessed that he had 
eaten nothing since breakfast. By nine 
o’clock, therefore, his aunt suggested that he 
should go to bed, and as Octave gladly assented, 
she showed him to a well-furnished’ chamber 
on the third floor. 

“He is a tired boy! Washington and the 
journey here have taken hold of him,” his 
Uncle Hibbard remarked, with that smiling 
condescension with which dwellers in cities 
view the effects of city scenes on country 
folk. 

About eleven o’clock all of the household | 
had retired, but before midnight the Hibbards 
were aroused by noises and a sound of low | 
voices. The disturbance seemed to be in 
Octave’s room, and as a city resident’s first 


There was a “‘cow-milker,’’ which consisted thought in such cases is always of burglars, | gently, and again Octave, much abashed and 


Mr. Hibbard took a pistol from a drawer near 
his bed and went cautiously up the staircase. 

All was dark on the third floor; but Octave’s 
door was open, and his uncle heard his 
youthful nephew’s voice in sad, solemn 
argument with some one or something. In 
fact, Octave was leaning against the doorway, 
and was slowly revolving a washbowl in a 
padded chair. 

“Oh! It’s of no use!” he said, wearily. 
“You can’t pump a cow! A cow isn’t a well! 
You can pump a well, but you can’t pump a 
cow! The two things are wholly different!” 

“What’s the matter, Octave?” his uncle 
asked. ‘“Aren’t you well?” 

“* ‘Well,’ ‘well,’ ’” repeated the boy, sleepily. 
| “T said ‘well,’ didn’t 1? Didn’t I say ‘well,’ 
that a cow isn’t a well?” And Mr. Hibbard 
then perceived that Octave was asleep. 

Again the boy turned the bow] thoughtfully. 

“QO wheels! wheels! 
wheels!” he muttered. 
“ Always a-going round and 
round! You can’t stop 
‘em. Nobody can stop ’em. 

“1 tell you what it is!” 
he exclaimed with sudden 
animation. ‘That Scotch 
inventor is the man for 
wheels! His milking- 
machine takes the cake! 
Great Cesar, it fills the 
whole barn! Why, a cow 
is lost in it! Takes a 
steam-engine to run it! 
And gee-whillikins! if any- 
thing should go wrong with 
the works, when a cow 
was in it to be milked, it 
would tear her all to shoe- 
strings! Oh, no, no, it 
makes me tired to look at 
‘em! After all, there’s 
nothing like a calf’s mouth! 
What a milking-machine 
really needs is an appetite 
like a calf. I’ve got to 
invent an appetite for mine 
—a good, keen, blaating 
appetite for milk !’’ 

“*Hadn’t you better go to 
bed?” his uncle asked, 
shaking him gently. 

Octave started sharply. 
“Huh! What? What did 
you say ?”’ he exclaimed, in 
the sudden bewilderment of 
one waking. ‘‘What is it?” 

His uncle guided him 
back to bed, and after con- 
versing soothingly with him 
for a few moments, tucked 
him up comfortably and 
advised him to go to sleep 
and get rested. Octave 
seemed much ashamed that 


found that his occupation as guide was gone. | proved really practicable. So difficult an | he had made trouble; he had never walked in 


| his dreams before, he said. 
“Probably it is the Washington air,’ his 


The boy did not return to the house for | “milker’ that would milk, and so supply a/| uncle remarked, laughing. ‘Now go to sleep, 
luncheon, nor yet did he appear at six for | 


and don’t get up till you get rested.” 

Octave went to sleep, but he did not remain 
abed any better than before, for the Hibbards 
were soon wakened again by noises up-stairs. 

“Goodness me, what does ail that boy!” 
cried Mrs. Hibbard. This time they both stole 
up-stairs to listen. 

“Put it down as a fact,’ they now heard him 
saying. ‘Put it down as a fact, that no cow- 
pump will ever fill the bill—I mean the pail— 
did I say bill?” He was pacing about with an 
air of preoccupation. 

“‘And I don’t believe,’ he added, contempt- 
uously, “that any of those cog-wheel contriy- 
ances, with a pitman and crank-shaft, wil! ever 
grind out much milk. Cows don’t like the 
sound they make, rattling underneath them. 
You must consult the feelings of the cow—a 
little. And as for any of those lever-squeezer 
| devices, why, you might as well milk with 
your hands and be done with it! But oh, dear 
me! Seems as if I never was so tired in all 
my life! Wheels! wheels! wheels! All 
a-going at once! So, bossy, so! No wonder 
you are scared, bossy! Such a layout I never 
saw before.” 

In short, Octave was afflicted with what is 
popularly known as “the horrors,” resulting 
from a feverish condition of the brain. Children 
and young persons are thus affected more 
frequently than adults. His aunt waked him 
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confused, retreated to bed. But it was destined | Phoebe’s bright young face settled into a gloom 
to be an unquiet night with the Hibbards, for | to match Aunt Anastasia’s. 

they had not slept long before a crash of| ‘“Did—did he take the overalls in the flour-bag, 
crockery-ware in Octave’s room rendered another | too?” she asked, in sudden dismay. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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| for patient Aunt Anastasia. For one thing that | she added, with a little laugh. “Phoebe must’ve 
money was to buy a beautiful, soft wheel-chair, | been hard put—he’s too little for *em!’’ 
so Aunt Anastasia need not stay cooped up in| Mrs. Tolman took a good deal of interest in 
bed. | Boy Two. She told Ezra she wished he had a 
| ‘The small income from the bank that came to | chore-boy as lively as that one of Anastasia’s— 


trip up-stairs advisable. They found that he| “No,” Aunt Anastasia said, sternly, “he 
had hung a rocking-chair bottom up on the back 
of another chair, and made an effort to balance 
the water-pitcher on it, with disastrous results. 


“Give me anything but a kicking cow!” he| 


was muttering to himself. 
piece of valuable apparatus I’ve lost by kicking 
cows! I'll never experiment with a kicking 
cow again, so help me! Oh,my! Oh, my! only 
see those wheels go round! 
fellow’s eyes! 
bed !”” 
his own accord. 

Knowing that he would be painfully embar- 


rassed if he learned that he had broken the} 


pitcher, Mrs. Hibbard entered softly, gathered 
up the fragments and replaced the furniture. 
His uncle then took the precaution of locking 
the door of the room on the outside. 


It was past three o’clock by this time; and if | 


Octave was again afoot that night his movements 
were unnoticed. He stayed in bed till rather 
late in the morning, but beyond looking a little 
pallid, appeared to be none the worse for his 
sleep-walking. 

He had planned to go to the Patent Office 
again directly after breakfast, and it was not 
without much persuasion that his Aunt Hibbard 
prevailed on him to make a trip by steamer down 
the Potomac with her, to visit the tomb of 
Washington at Mount Vernon. 
to be a pilgrimage that every American youth 
should make on opportunity offering; else he 
could not have been persuaded to forsake his 
study of cow-milkers for the needed diversion. 

The following day, which was Sunday, neces- 
sarily passed quietly ; but at the earliest moment 
for admission on Monday morning, Octave was 
standing amidst the Dorie columns of the 
entrance of the Patent Office, most anxious to 
renew his acquaintance with milking devices. 


All that day and the next he pored, pondered, | grun 


and made pencil sketches of cow-milking devices. 
However, he walked in his sleep no more. That 
first attack of the “horrors’’ was Octave’s only 
mental aberration — the vagaries of a young, 
overtaxed brain. 

On Wednesday he was obliged to start for 
home by an early train, and he reached New 
York the same afternoon in time to take the 
steamer for Boston—the same steamer, as it 
chanced, on which he had journeyed on his 
outward trip. On the now somewhat familiar 
steamer he had a sense that he was much wiser 
and older than when he had formerly been there. 
He had found nothing very promising in the way 
of milking-machines, but he had examined all 
that had been attempted in this line of invention, 
and he was convinced that nobody had sought 
success on the highly original plan which he had 
now conceived, and on which he determined to 
operate. CHARLES ADAMS. 


(To be continued.) 
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Boy Two. 


‘*T’VE got bad news to tell!” 
| Aunt Anastasia dropped her knitting- 
needles limply on the coverlet. Despair 
was written in the drooping lines of her sweet, 
white face. 
“T’m sorry to tell you, dear. I wish I hadn’t 
got to,” she said. ‘It seems real cruel.’’ 


“That’s the second | 


Octave felt this | 


How they tire a | 
I’m going to quit and go to| 
And this time he crept back to bed of | 


didn’t. Did you think I’d let him, Phebe? I them, doled out in meagre, quarterly sums, was | she liked the way he went to work. 
| needed, every cent of it, for every-day living—no | Weren’t any lazy bones in his body. “I’m real 


made him take ’em out—here they are.” 

From under the other pillow she drew a bulky 
blue-jeans roll, and slid it over the bed toward 
Phebe. That young lady grasped it at once 
with a great show of relief. 

“Thanks be!” she cried. “That I couldn’t 
have borne! Didn’t 1 set every beautiful little 
stitch in ’em myself? Didn’t 1 weave in fair 
hopes of pumpkins and peas and early roses and 
corn-stalks as high as your head? Now behold, 


| Aunt An’tasy, Mrs. Tolman, behold my shat- 





| 





| 
| 


tered expectations!” She spread over her knee 
the unwieldy garment, and patted it tenderly. 
Still her eyes danced. 

‘“‘Well, there’s one comfort,’ she continued. | 
“They'll do for next boy. The boy never wore 
’em at all. 1 only took the last 
hopeful stitch yesterday—just in 
time for Boy Two.” 

“Tf they fit,” observed practical 
Mrs. Tolman. 

“Fit? Fit? They must fit! 
We'll get a boy to fit. That 
shall be the principal require- 
ment. ‘Wanted: A Chore-Boy 
to fit a pair of beautiful, new 
blue overalls. Must be’—let’s 
see—‘forty-six inches long from 
shoulder to ankle, inclusive. 
Must measure thirty-three inches 
round!’ There!’ 

“Phoebe! Phoebe! What has 
got into you, child?” laughed 
Aunt Anastasia. 

Mrs. Tolman took off her 
glasses and wiped them. Her 
plump shoulders were still shak- 
ing. She rolled up the gray sock 
and rose stiffly, with a little 


t. 

“I declare, I’m getting old, 
An’tasia,” she said. “Yes, I 
must be going home now. No,” 
seeing an invitation in Phoebe’s 
eyes. “No, I can’t stop to tea 
this time. Maybe when I come 
next year I will.’ 

“Couldn’t you make it six 
months, Mrs. Tolman, seeing 
we're in affliction?” asked 
Phoebe, solemnly. 

“Oh, bless you, so you «are— 
real affliction, too, I’m afraid 
you'll find it before you’re 
through. Boys are scarce’n 
white blackbirds in Windhill. 
I feel real concerned about you.” 

She got as far as the outside kitchen door and 
then went back to say, reassuringly: ‘“‘Ezry’ll 
come over an’ milk to-night an’ in the mornin’, 
an’ water the cow —” 


hope of luxuries there. 

With the help of the boy, there surely seemed 
legitimate prospect of a gardenful of potatoes 
and corn and cabbages and—everything, as 
Phoebe would have said with just pride. How 
she had exulted over the little square packets of 


There 


| glad of it, too, for Phoebe set so much store by 


seeds !—how she had sorted them and counted | 


them —and counted on them! 


And in what neat, | 


straight lines she and the boy—false boy !—had | 


planted them. Now the seeds’ had blossomed 
thriftily into tiny green leaves with glorious 
possibilities clasped in their little moist fingers— 
and what was it all going to amount to? 

Phoebe got up and straightened her cramped 
limbs. How long had she been crouching there 


among the flowers, ‘mooning?’ she wondered. 
What would Aunt Anastasia think ? 


that garden-sauce she was goin’ to raise—it 
would have been a pity not to have it turn out 
good. I guess there aint much danger of that 
now, with that boy acrost there hoein’ away like 
a good one!” 

Monday afternoon Mrs. Tolman hurried her 
dinner dishes out of the dishpan into the closet, 
donned her afternoon alpaca and went over to 
call on Aunt Anastasia. 

She excused her conscience for leaving the 
pantry shelves but half repapered and Ezry’s 


| best coat still unsponged, on the score of wanting 
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Anastasia’s advice about the mock mince-pies 
she meant to make early to-morrow morning— 
Anastasia had a beautiful rule. 

“It’s half a dozen of the pies 
and six of the new chore-boy !”’ 
she confessed inwardly, with a 
chuckle that set the crisp alpaca 
rustling. 

“T’ve come to call on your new 
boy, An’tasia,’’ she announced 
at the invalid’s door. ‘My time 
aint up to call on you. Is he to 
home ?”’ 

The little waft af sweet out-of- 
door air, with hints of the sun 
and clover and freshly turned 
sods in it, was pleasant to Aunt 
Anastasia. She breathed in wist- 
ful whiffs of it. 

“It’s good for sore eyes to see 
you, Mis’ Tolman,” she cried, 
delightedly. “You'll have to 
wait on yourself—draw that 
eushion chair up and sit down 
here close to me. I want to 
look at you. I was getting real 
downhearted this afternoon, just 
out o’ lonesomeness.”’ 

“Where’s the boy? He’s so 
lively, he’d chirk youup. Don’t 
he come in to see you?” 

“No, he’s too bashful to. I 
don’t see anything of him. 
Phoebe says he’s too bashful 
even to talk to her.’ 

“Goodness! but -he’s smart 
enough to make up. You ’n’ 
Phoebe like him, don’t you ?” 

“T like him real well, an’ 
Phoebe does well enough, I 
guess. He goes right to work— 
that’s something!” 

“T should think he did!’ 

“And he is so quiet all the time—the other boy 
used to slam round and bang everything he 


Her face was turned toward the garden, and | touched. Days when my head was aching it 


it was full of intrepid determination. 


There | was real troublesome. 
“Oh, thank you, but the cow’s all watered. | should be a Boy Two—and potatoes and, it! 


Now, would you believe 
Boy Two steps round as light as a kitten— 


The boy did it, you know,”’ cried Phoebe, irre-| cabbages and Aunt Anastasia’s wheel-chair. | it’s a comfort to listen to him.” 


pressibly. 

Mrs. Tolman poked her gently in her side and 
laughed. ‘Well, I don’t s’pose he milked her 
up to last till Christmas, did he?” she said. 


along if he didn’t have eight of his own to milk, 


| —yes, an’ water, too; owr critters aint camels!’ 


Mrs. Tolman’s cheerful chuckle drifted back, | 
fainter and fainter, to the sick-room. Phcebe’s 


“OQ my soul, what’s coming!’ cried Phoebe, | smiles faded rapidly, as she flew about getting 


in mock terror. 


hurried to the bed. “You aren’t worse, Aunt 


Then her face changed and she | Aunt Anastasia’s tea-things. 


“T declare,” she was thinking, “‘I guess it’s a 


An’tasy 2” she asked tenderly, her gloved fingers | regular scrape. But 1’m not going to let Aunt 


smoothing the invalid’s thin hair. 


“Oh, no, dear, that isn’t it. I’m feeling some | consecutively, if it’s necessary.” 


better to-day. It’s—it’s—the boy.” 

“Oh, the boy!’ 

**Yes, he’s gone.” 

“Oh, he’s gone!” 

Phoebe went back to her chair and sat down 
hard on its edge. She raised both hands before 
her as if to ward off the impending disaster. 

“T want to know!” she murmured. Her eyes 
danced with fun. 

Across the room, by the window, Mrs. Ezra 
Tolman sat darning a big gray sock with fine 
woollen stitches. She was next-door neighbor to 
the Cloughs, and was making Aunt Anastasia 
what she called her “‘yearly visitin’.”’ 

“What'd he go for?” she asked, interestedly. 

“Yes,” echoed Phoebe, “‘to be sure!” 

“He said he guessed he’d better—he guessed it 
was time. That’sall he said.” The droopy lines 
in Aunt Anastasia’s face drooped still more. 

“He came in along about one o’clock, dressed 
up in all his best things,” she said, “with his 
other clothes tied up in a flour-bag. First I 
knew, he says, ‘I’m goin’—the cow’s watered.’ ” 

Phoebe burst into a laugh. “Blessed boy! his 
works do follow him, for of: course the cow’ll 
stay watered! No more trouble about that!” 

“Tt's no Jaughing matter, dear,’’ Aunt Anas- 
tasia sighed. 

“Oh, no, but do let me laugh now, Aunt 
An’tasy, do!” giggled Phoebe, gently. “I may 
never have another chance—without the boy. 
I’m beginning to stop, so soon. There, it’s 
over !”” 

The laugh ended in a little jolting breath, and 





An’tasy worry—that’s one thing. I'll laugh 


She spread the dainty white napkin over the 
little tray and carefully arranged the cups and 
sancers and the plates. Then she ran out to 
the poppy-bed for the flowers. 
had flowers on the tea-tray, for that was the 
meal of ceremony, when she and Aunt Anastasia 
ate together sociably, and “‘gossiped,’”’ so Pheoebe | 
declared. 

“I don’t believe there’s an empty boy in 
Windhill—they’re all possessed to get away to 
work in the factory over at Dewsham. So 
what'll I do?” She buried her nose in the! 
moist, sweet heart of a big rose and drew it out 
bedewed and bepollened and comforted. 

“O boy—boy! Desertion is thy name—be- 
gone! Mercy, isn’t he begone already? And 
there are my hopeful young cabbages and | 
potatoes just.poking up their blessed heads and 
crying out for ‘a hoe!—a hoe!’ Who’s going to 
hoe ’em? Who's going to milk? Who’s going 
to be a hewer of wood and a drawer of water on | 
this ranch? Oh, but why wasn’t I born in 
trousers instead of petticoats? Unkind fate!” 

Phoebe Clough was only sixteen. She and 
Aunt Anastasia lived alone on the old home 
farm where generations of Cloughs had lived and 
died, each in his turn, before them. ‘They were 
all that were left of the race. 

Phoebe was teaching her first school in a| 
battered little schoolhouse a mile away, and the 
money she would earn there, added to the profits 
she had set her hopes upon reaping from the 
vegetable garden she—and the boy—had planted, 
was to do great things in the way of new luxuries 


Then Phoebe went in with her flowers. 
It was as Mrs. ‘Tolman said. Boys were as 


searce in Windhill as blackbirds with white | Phoebe’s name for him. 


“Boy who?” ejaculated Mrs. Tolman. 
Aunt Anastasia laughed. ‘Boy Two—that’s 
I’ve kind of got used 


feathers. The few eligible boys who “worked | to it, so it doesn’t sound so very queer to me 
“Ezry can do that, anyhow, till you get some- out,” or worked for their “keep,” had taken the | now.” 

body to fit them overalls! He could do it right | factory fever and gone to Dewsham. There | 
seemed to be absolutely no prospect of another | —aint he got one of his own ?”’ 


boy to fit the blue-jeans overalls at the Cloughs’. 


“Well, of all heathen names! The poor child 


“Oh, yes. Nahum, Phoebe says it is. Old- 


Nevertheless, one morning about a week after | fashioned, isn’t it? Ilike Boy Two best myself.” 


the boy’s desertion, Ezra Tolman had a caller 
while he was milking his eighth cow. It was 
Pheebe. He went directly. into the house to 
breakfast instead of across-field to the Clough 
barn. 


| 





“How does he look close to?” queried the 
caller, curiously. This mysterious little chore- 
boy—this outlandish ““Boy Two’’—was getting 
more interesting still. ‘‘Aint he round the house 
where I can find him? I declare I’d like to see 


“Aint you goin’ acrost to milk An’tasia’s cow | him with the naked eye!” 


surprise. 


| before breakfast, Ezry?” his wife queried, in | 


“No—no. I don’t believe you could find him. 
For the life o’ me I don’t know where Phoebe 


“No, nor after breakfast, either, an’ I don’t | keeps him while she’s at school, but she says 


know’s I’m real sorry. 


but it was getting a little mite of a chore. 
guess I’m growing old.” 


| Mrs. Tolman wisely waited till Ezra’s knife | begin to worry. 
| and fork were plying steadily before she satisfied | somethiny—from morning to night.” 


her curiosity. ‘“‘I don’t see how they’!l manage,” 


she said then. 


I was glad to accom’date | he’s busy as a bee. 
Phoebe always | ’em over there, being women folks as they are, | out to the shop, even; and he never sets foot in 
I | the house. It’s queer where the boy ean be, but 


| 
} 


I never hear him pounding 
Phoebe runs him—I don’t. I’m not going to 
She says he keeps at it—at 


“Yes: I guess he’s that kind from the looks 
of his hoe when it’s runnin’! Probably that’s 


“Got a boy—that’s how,” Ezra said, between | where he is most of the time—out hoein’.”’ 


mouthfuls. “Phoebe run acrost and told me so; 


“No: Phoebe won’t let him work in the 


that is to say, she told me not to go over, there garden unless she’s there to oversee. I wish 


warn’t any need of it any longer. I declare, I’d 
like to know where they got him.” 

“Well, I would, too, I declare!’”’ echoed Mrs. 
Tolman. 

It was Saturday, and nearly all the morning 
the new boy worked in the little Clough garden. 
Mrs. Tolman discovered him on one of her trips 
by the kitchen window with her hands full of 
pies. She set the pies down and went to the 
door. ‘‘Well,” she said, “if there aint the new 
chore-boy, puttin’ in like a good one and makin’ 
the weeds fly !’” 


The raw brilliancy of the blue-jeans overalls | 


was pleasantly softened by the distance, and 
made a faint blue spot in the landscape not at all 


she would. 1 miss the child terribly when she’s 
running after him so much.” 

“Queer I never saw ’em together,” reflected 
Mrs. Tolman, “‘but it was just happen-so, 


| likely.” 


| child laugh! 


inharmonious. And how the blue spot bobbed | 


about! 

Mrs. Tolman got the field-glass and tried to 
focus it. “Well, I declare, he’s a smart one!” 
she ejaculated, under her breath. 
skipper round? But he aint a very good fit,” 


“Do you know,” ran on Aunt Anastasia’s 
gentle voice, ‘‘Phoebe don’t seem to want me to 
talk much about the new boy. She likes him, 
too, 1 guess, but it works her up. So I don’t. 
I did say yesterday I guessed he was. more’) 
half a ghost, and you’d ought to have heard the 
‘Aunt An’tasy,’ she says, ‘you 
never saw a ghost eat like Boy Two!’ Phoebe 
says he’s got a splendid appetite. I tell her 
she’s caught it then, for I never saw the dear 
child heartier in my life. It does me good.” 

“Well, I’m thankful something’s settin’ her 
up, An’tasia, for the last’ time I was over | 


| thought Phoebe looked slim—real slim. Ez} 


“Don’t he 


an’ I’ve really worried about it.” 


““My land! I guess I worried, too. It kept 
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me awake nights; but she’s growing real rosy 
and healthy now, Mis’ Tolman.” 

Aunt Anastasia’s voice ambled on tirelessly 
in the pleasant privilege of having somebody to 
hear it. Her sweet face, under the white cap, 
was quite flushed with excitement. 

“And you aint ever set eyes on him? 
things!” said Mrs. Tolman. 

“Yes,” Aunt Anastasia answered, “I set eyes 
on him once, but I didn’t really see him. It 
was just at lighting-up time, and Phoebe had 
forgot to bring in a lamp. He came in and 
shook hands. He was so bashful he kept his 
head down all the time, and I couldn’t get a word 
out of him. I was kind of sorry about his hat.’ 

“Ais hat ?” 

“Yes; it was on. I don’t suppose the poor 
boy ever had any mother to teach him manners. 
I told Phoebe I guessed she’d better speak about 
it—real gently—to him; but she only laughed. 
‘We didn’t get him to be polite, Aunt An’tasy,’ 


Of all 


shesaid. ‘’T' was potatoes, you know, and string 
beans!’ ”’ 
“Don’t mention string beans, you cruel 


woman! You make my mouth water,” cried 
Pheebe’s gay voice. Her bright face followed it, 
and nodded and beamed at them from the door. 
The color of blush-roses was in Phoebe’s cheeks, 
and she held her trim little body straight and 
strong. How well the child was looking! 

“I'd give a—cooky for just one long, luscious 
string bean with the dew of the vinegar-jug on 
it!’”? she murmured, dreamily. ‘‘How could you 
remind me of ’em ?”’ 

Mrs. Tolman smiled indulgently. ‘“‘We’ve 
been discussin’ Boy—what do you call him?— 
Two,” she said. 

“Oh, Boy Two! Well, isn’t hea little dandy? 
You ought to see my garden rows, Mrs. 
Tolman !—clean as a whistle. I stand over the 
little chap and make him do it to suit me—not 
literally stand over him, you know,” she added, 
hastily ; “sort of hypnotically, that is.”. 

“Go find him, Phoebe! Come!’ coaxed Mrs. 
Tolman. “I’ve got a fancy to see him.” 

“Can’t do it, Mrs. Tolman. Honor bright. 
He’d sink through the floor with modesty. You 
never saw such a bashful boy as Boy Two! 
Perhaps it’s those blue overalls now—who 
knows? He doesn’t seem to appreciate them, 
now | think of it, but I make him wear ’em! 
That’s what they’re for. Mercy, would you 
have me waste them spendthriftily ?”’ 

The girl was in gay spirits, and the two 
older women laughed with her in unconscious 
abandon. She set their slow pulses stirring. It 
was like a jubilant breath of spring to look at the 
child and hear her nonsense. 


“['m going to have a magnificent crop of | 
“Aunt | 


‘garden sass,’ Mrs. Tolman!” she cried. 
An’tasy and I shall roll in riches, come harvest- 
time! You shall come over and roll with us, 
and ‘we'll all take tea.’ ” 

She sprang up, singing in her clear voice, and 
swinging her hat on her finger, in time. What 
had got into the child ? 

“Boy Two? Nahum? Oh, he’ll do. He 
hoes all right—and that’s what I advertised for— 
a hoe-bo’, you know! And he fits the overalls 
well enough. You needn’t gainsay, Mrs. 
Tolman. Who wants ’em to fit like a glove, 
anyway? He’d havea fit then, sure!” 

More nonsense! Was the child crazy ? 
women eyed her in laughing dismay. 


The summer flew away, sunrises and sunsets | 


hurrying after each other, and, Phoebe declared, 
treading on each others’ heels. How quickly 
harvesting came! There were potatoes enough 


and cabbages enough and everything enough to | 


satisfy even Mistress Phoebe Clough’s ambitions. 
Boy Two garnered them in and then departed. 

“He’s gone,” announced Phoebe one day, 
appearing suddenly before Aunt Anastasia. She 
had the blue-jeans overalls over her arm, limp 
and lonesome. 

“Merey, who’s gone, Phoebe Clough?” 

“Boy Two—Nahum. There’s nothing left of 
him but these.” She held aloft the overalls. 
“lve dismissed him, you know. I’ve got 
through with him, Aunt An’tasy. Good rid- 
dance to Boy Two! Long may he wave!” 

“Phoebe Clough! What are you talkin’ 
about? You don’t mean to say that boy’s gone 
this sudden ?” 

“Yes’m,”’ meekly. 

“What for?” 

“I—I sent him, ma’am—with my blessing. 


‘Be brave and honest,’ says I, ‘and serve your | 


coun—’ ” 

“Gone!” interrupted Aunt Anastasia unbe- 
lievingly, “and I never knew a word about it! 
Why didn’t he come and say good-by to me, I’d 
like to know? If he hadn’t any manners, I 
should think you might ’ve had, Phoebe.” 

There was a distinct flavor of injury in Aunt 
Anastasia’s voice. Her face was plaintively 
indignant. 

“You poor thing!” cried Phoebe. “He shall 
have manners. He shall bid you good-by, the 
impolite creature! — there! ‘Good-by—good-by, 
mum,—an’ wishin’ you the compliments, mum, 
of the season.’ ”’ 

Phoebe, with a sudden twirl of the blue gar- 
ments, flung them over her shoulders, and stood 
out in front of Aunt Anastasia, twiddling her 


thumbs bashfully. Her face was downcast and | 


demure. 
“‘Good-by, ’m,’” she murmured. 






Both | 


inspiration came to her. How could it help it, 
with the girl—or was it Boy Two?—there, under 
her eyes, in an agony of bashful uneasiness ? 

“Phoebe Clough! Phebe Clough, you don’t 
| mean to tell me —” 


‘Nahum, mum, that’s my name. She give 
me the other,’ ”’ muttered the chore-boy, apolo- 
getically, still twirling his thumbs and still in an 
agony. 

Aunt Anastasia fell back on her pillows, 
| weakly. “You dear child!” was all she said, 


girlish courage. 

To this day the good inhabitants of Windhill 
have failed to solve the mystery of Boy Two. 
| If Mrs. Tolman has the key in the lock, she has 
| never yet turned it to her satisfaction. 
| Out under the yellowing maples Aunt Anas- 
| tasia sits in her wheel-chair and looks at Phcebe’s 
dismantled garden with the unsolvable mystery 
of the Sphinx in her gentle face. 

“The dear child!’ she murmurs to herself. 

ANNIE HAMILTON DONNELL. 
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Surly Jake’s Resurrection. 


“* A NOTHER cat in wages!” The men looked 
into each others’ eyes in silence. The long 
winter barely over, debt, rags, in many 

eases sickness, at home—and yet another cut in 

wages! 

In silence the men withdrew to their homes. 
Not one word followed the announcement. So 
ominous was that storm-breeding quiet that a 
| judge of human nature would have predicted 
| evil. And, indeed, but for the junior partner of 
, the firm of Lawrence & Lawrence, carriage- 
| manufacturers, the outbreak would, perhaps, 

have been instantaneous and general. 
John Lawrence was much respected by the 
men in every department of the shop. He 
|mixed with them freely, taking a personal 

interest in their affairs. Through his endeavors 
the eight-hour system and weekly payments had 
| been established. When Burlington’s boy broke 
| his leg he showed the family much sympathy 
| and attention, and every benefit-paper was sure 
|of his subscription. So, though but a slim, 
smooth-faced young fellow, scarcely past his 
| majority, his influence over the men was greater 
| than that of father or uncle, the senior partners. 
| Lawrence & Lawrence had set up this branch 
industry almost ten years before, choosing the 
site on account of its timber wealth and because 
the new railroad gave access to the outside 
world. They brought into the concern both 
wealth and experience, and it was a success from 
the first. Life flowed to it from all sides, and 

Lawrencetown assumed importance. It was a 

town of the working class, and Lawrence & 

Lawrence bold the daily bread of many in their 

hands. 

It was Mr. John who made the unpleasant 
announcement of a temporary reduction, until 
business should brighten. He spoke hesitatingly, 
his face grave as the faces around him. 
Evidently it was a duty he would gladly have 
| shirked, had it been possible. 

“We feel forced to this, boys,’ he said. 
“Presidential year always causes business 
stagnation—many houses are closing altogether, 
as you know. We think it better to cut wages 
than lay off half the force, and trust you will be 
patient.” 

Surly Jake lifted up his head and looked the 
speaker squarely in the face—a look menacing 
and full of bitterness. 

“Tt bears hard on you fellows,” Mr. John 
| added, addressing himself to that dark, sombre 

face with the flashing eyes. “I understand how 

even a few cents per day means a great deal. I 

wish it could have been avoided.” 

Jake Rogers, known throughout the shop as 

“Surly Jake’’ for his morose and unfriendly 

manner, was an old hand, though a young man. 

| He was an Englishman, as his accent betrayed, 

}and was suspected of entertaining Nihilistic 

principles. 

| he held his position, and the secret respect of the 
| men. 
The hands filed solemnly out of the building 
and drew closer to Surly Jake, as if instinctively 
recognizing in him a leader, and desiring a 
spokesman for their stern thoughts. But the 
saturnine youth turned his back squarely upon 
them, and strode toward his home in the extreme 
eastern limit of the little town huddled about the 
factory, the great beating heart which supplied 
its life. 

The railroad line wound directly by its gates, 
and on through vast, almost unbroken timber- 
land, where but a little way from the noise and 
stir of the mushroom city, primeval quiet reigned. 
Jake’s cabin stood close to the track, its back to 
the forest, and far remote from other habitation. 

It was a rude cabin, built of unplaned, upright 
timber, guiltless of paint or adornment. Within 
were but two rooms, a family room and shed- 
kitchen. The floors were carpetless, the walls 
unplastered and but roughly sealed. 

The furniture was as rude and primitive as the 

| dwelling. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 





“No, ’m, no more I didn’t mean to—ever. It | 


was a mistake.” 
“that you’ve been—all this time—Boy | 
Two?” 


| but in it was reward for the summer’s toil and | 


But asa thoroughly good workman | 


J ! Yet everything was scrupulously | 
Phoebe! What in —” then Aunt Anastasia’s | clean, as if to make the place more fit to be the | the present orders were filled, and retrenchments 


rough setting of a gem—a tiny girl so bright and 
beautiful one felt .an instinctive surprise at 
| beholding her in such surroundings. 

Hallie was the child of Jake’s unfortunate 
young sister, whose grave, heaped with last 


window. Hallie, the idol of the old grandmother 
and of Surly Jake, upon whose lap she climbed 
|the moment he entered the room; Hallie, for 
whose sake he had held silence when, at a sign, 
the men would have laid down their tools and 
followed him out of that building, to go back 
no more on the despised terms ; could he see that 
little warm, laughing thing grow pale for want 
of bread ? 

For Hallie, then, he had taken time to consider ; 
and for her sake he remained indoors, perfectly 
conscious all the time that the men were grouping 

| themselves on corners, in the saloons and 


“WE MUST FIND THE BAIRN.” 


groceries, asking each other whether the tyranny | 


should be endured. 

Surly Jake had had a hard, rough life. 
Misfortune came to him early and followed his 
steps. A drunken father had terrorized his 
infancy. Poverty pushed him from his native 
shore, and met him when he landed. 
come to regard God as an awful, implacable 
Being, and man as his natural enemy. He was 
illiterate, not being able to write his name; but 
he was not without noble and generous qualities, 
for he clung to honor and family affection with a 
pertinacity few could understand. 

He was not “Surly Jake” in the rude cabin. 
Perhaps in all Lawrencetown was not a kinder 
son. He watched the stout, rheumatic old 
mother with a solicitude amounting to womanly 
tenderness; and as to Hallie, he had no will 
where she was concerned. 

She did as she pleased with him. She rode 
him for a horse, or turned him into a dog, at her 
own sweet will. On Sunday mornings he took 
long walks with her on his shoulder, pointing 
out the hidden beauties of nature. 
imitate the whistle of countless birds, and knew 
the habits of the shy life of the forest. Hallie 
and “‘Nunkie Jake’’ made up the world for each 
other. 

Hard and bitter were the thoughts the young 
man carried to his toil the next morning. In the 
hours of darkness he had gone over the old, 
miserable ground,—Capital on horseback, Labor 
begging! He told himself the work of his hands 
went to produce the wealth of the big plant, with 
its gleaming saws and flying bands; he, the 
producer, was but as dirt under his employer’s 
feet. He felt he was nothing—nothing! Would 
Lawrence & Lawrence step out of its way one 
yard to pluck him from danger? ‘The thought 
made him laugh. 

What was he to Lawrence & Lawrence but a 
hand—a creature without head or heart? Then 
why not use that hand, and strike home? Why 
not close the doors, and dare any man to go in, 
till terms were made—terms which would buy 
bread? The moody brows around him were 
pondering the same thoughts. There needed 
but the touch to turn the quiet, busy town into a 
scene of riot and confusion. 


Under the smart of the supposed tyranny | 


gentler thoughts were forgotten. Men, thinking 
of ragged children and cold hearthstones, gave 
Mr. John but scant courtesy as he passed among 
them; and the young partner felt, with sinking 
heart, that a crisis was at hand. More that 
heart ached for his whilom friends than for his 
own interests—though the firm, tottering on the 
verge of a sudden collapse, needed but this 
insurrection of the men to fall, with the 
overthrow of a great industry. 

It was not for him to betray the secrets of the 
house,—to go among them and say that, unless 


year’s fallen leaves, was visible from the cabin | 





He had | 


He could | 
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made, certain heavy bills just due must sweep 
}them into bankruptcy, and with them the 
malcontents themselves. Just then he felt, 
dejectedly, he would rather be John Lawrence, 
hand, than John Lawrence, capitalist. 

John went about the whole morning, trying to 
dispel the gloom confronting him on all sides. 
It was Saturday—Holy Saturday, too. He felt 
certain to-night’s pay would close the affair—to 
the last man they were resolved on “going out.” 
He knew the firm had deliberated long before 
taking the inevitable step—they could not recede ; 
and Easter morning would see their fair works 
suspended, perhaps forever. He thought of the 
little children in the handsome new schoolhouse, 
of the needless suffering, of his own dream of 
philanthropy among them, —his people, — and 
groaned in spirit. It was almost time for the 
noon-whistle to blow. He was standing by Surly 
Jake, watching his swift, dexterous 
movements, and spoke cautiously : 

“Jake, there seems to be a deal 
of discontent among the men over 
the proposed reduction. It is but a 
temporary one, and is necessary. 
Youarea young man, but a thought 
ful one; I wish you would tell me 
why you cannot be made to realize 
our interests are the same.’’ 

Jake’s look was full of scorn and 
anger. “The same! But theer nowise 
thot,” he said, quietly. ‘‘A’ thot 
be’s gabble, boss. We make an’ 
you ’ave—theer’s nowt more to it.” 

Lawrence bit his lip and slowly 
replied: “And we lay out that you 
may make. I acknowledge that 
labor is underpaid, overburdened. 
God speed the day when every man 
will get his just rights. But—have 
we been a hard firm, Rogers ?”’ 

*Ye’ve paid down on the nail a’ 
ye’ve promised,” surlily, ‘‘an’ gi’n 
us the eight hours.” 

“Yes. And now, at our pinch— 
look at the facts, Jake.’’ 

“We're nowt but dirt under your 
feet,’ broke out the young man, 
with sudden passion. ‘What care 
the likes of ye for the needs of folks 
like them and me? Nivver would 
yer ’ands turn to save one of uz fra 
the dogs! Ye 

Some disturbance down the floor 
was attracting attention. A woman, 
with pale, excited face, was eagerly 
asking for “the boss.”” She was past middle 
life, wore the odd garb of the old-country 
peasantry, and spoke in a shrill, trembling voice. 
Mr. John at once stepped toward her, with that 
courtesy so beautiful when extended to the old 
and homely. Z 

“What is it?’ he said, kindly. 
anything 1 can do for you?” 

“You—O Mr. John, will ye tell my boy— 
Jake Rogers—to come ‘ome? Tell ’im the 
bairn—the baby—is gone!” 

With a shock Jake’s machine came to a stop. 
He was at the old woman’s side the same 
moment, his hand on her arm. 

“Gone!”’ he cried. “‘What’s ‘urt our little 
Hallie?” 

She shivered and put out her hand appealingly. 
“Ye’ll be angry, Jake! I was overrin wi’ the 
| work, and lost sight on the wee lass but a 
minute. Forth she slipped—the gate was hopen! 
My mind flew to the track first—then the town— 
I’ve called an’ searched. a’ mornin’—she’s jus’ 
gone. The wood, Jake!” 

Jake’s face slowly whitened as he listened. 
“Woman,” he said in a hushed voice, “I’se not 
be angry,—but what hasta done to let the bairn 
wander? If she’s left the cearin’—an’ she 
musta done—we ma’ na find ’er.”’ 

Even as he ceased speaking, Mr. John leaped 
upon a bench, and the last whir of the machinery 
hushed itself. 

“Boys!” he cried in a ringing voice. ‘A child 
is lost—the little girl with the yellow curls— 
Jake’s little girl! She has strayed to the wood, 
and been missing for hours. A reward to the 
man that finds her! Scour the wood—form great 
circles and close in. You shall not lose your 
afternoon’s pay—and a reward to the man that 
finds her !’’ 

Jake seemed stupefied by the suddenness of 
the blow which had befallen him. He stood 
staring helplessly at the wall. 

““As God ’ears me,”’ he muttered, “if there be 
a God, I’d die to save one o’ theer yellow ‘airs!’ 

Mr. John laid a constraining hand on him. 
“Come, Jake,” he said, decidedly, “there is a 
God, and she has not wandered out of His care. 
You will lead ene party, I the other. We'll find 
her right speedily.” 

Jake looked at him blankly. “You, Mr. 
John—you ? “Yes, we must find ‘er—we must 
find the bairn. She’ll be eryin’ fer nunkie.’’ 

With strong courage the searchers set out. 
There were so many of them it seemed impossible 
to miss the little truant. But the forest stretched 
for miles to the north and west, unbroken and 
solemn and still. From all directions their cries 
answered each other, growing farther apart, and 
again nearer as they came together. It could not 
be possible for the little feet to wander far— 
every rod of home country was gone over. 

Deep gloom pervaded the town as night closed 
in, and little children told each other, over their 
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untasted suppers, of the little golden head some- 
where making its pillow on the leaves and moss. 
There were whispered stories of bears and ghosts | 
and wild men, and little faces pressed to the | 
windows, peering into the darkness with wide, 
terrified eyes. Everywhere mothers were weeping 
and praying. 

The men who, a few hours before, were darkly 
pondering thoughts full of hatred, followed their | 
leaders willingly. Groups came in for hasty 
snatches of food, and out again, their lanterns 
flickering like fireflies among the trees. But 
midnight came and passed, and the lost was not 
found. 

Mr. John at last turned from the rest and 
began following the railroad northward. He 
thought if the child had once found the line she 
would surely follow it. He thought of the night 
express, which had passed ; of the slow, grinding 
freights, and he shuddered. 

He did not know just how far he had traveled 
—probably a long way, for he had lost all dis- 
tinct idea of his whereabouts, when a welcome 
ray of light caught his eye. It shone from a 
settler’s cabin, in a small clearing. Wearily he 
dragged himself nearer. The light was from a 
night lamp, turned down low, 
shining through a curtainless 





window. 
“Hello!” he called, waving 
his lantern. “Hello! Hello, 


there!” Presently, as he con- 
tinued to shout, a door opened 
a few inches and a man’s 
head protruded. 

“Hello!” was the gruff 
response. ‘‘What’s wanted ?” 

“Child lost. Can you give 
any information ?” 

“Reckon I kin.” The 
crack widened. “Who are 
you? I found a little ’un 
eryin’ by the track about 
noon. She couldn’t tell who 
she was, nor where she 
b’longed—didn’t know what 
to do. Couldn’t leave her 
there, in danger of th’ first 
train, and bein’ obleeged to 
git home I took her on my 
horse and fetched her wi’ me. 
Calculated there’d be a 
search, and meant to go over 
to the factory town to- 
morrow and make it known. 
Come in—she’s ’sleep wi’ the 
kids.” 

Mr. John wearily stepped 
into the lightened space. 
“Where am I?” he asked. 
“T think I’m lost, too. Can 
I see the little one, to make 
sure ?”’ 

“Certain! Ye’re nigh to 
Junction Station. The kid 
said she was pickin’ Easter 
flowers for nunkie — that’s 
all I could make out of her 
outlandish jabber. She had 
a sight of posies, too,—an 
armload,—and brought ’em 
along. You'd orter a-seen 
Hanner stare when we rode 
in, like a fo’th o’ July per- 
cession. She was half-starved and all used up, 
poor kid. Here she is, sir.’ 

Mr. John tiptoed to a little trundle-bed, which 
at first sight seemed full of babies. By and by 
they resolved themselves into four. One was the 
pretty, golden head he had seen on Surly Jake’s 
shoulder. 

“Thank God!” he said, reverently. “If you 
will let me lie down on the floor till daylight, and 
then get us back to Lawrencetown, you shall be 
well paid for your trouble.” 

Easter morning rose golden over Lawrence- 
town. One by one the searchers had come in, 
disheartened, to wait for light. Jake was the 
last to give up. Rest or food was out of the 
question. Agonized visions of the child in every 
conceivable peril tortured him to madness. The 
blackness of that night projected its shadow 
across the future, in his dreams, for years after. 

The sun rose gloriously, seeming to mock his 
misery. He shook his fist at its brightness, and 
turned his back upon it. He could think of 
nothing now but that she was dead somewhere— 
lying at the foot of a cliff, or drowned. Any 
train might bring in the mangled body of a baby. 
He felt too hopeless to renew the search, even 
though parties of men passed him with half- 
hearted words of hope. One and all believed the 
child dead—beyond their help. 

Suddenly a distant shout smote his dulled 
sense—a shout growing louder and louder, and 
advancing toward him. His heart stood still. 
He dropped his face on his arms, folded on the 
gate, and waited. Something had been found— 
what ? 

“My God,” he prayed, bowing his spirit for 
the first time, in his agony, “help me bear it 
like a man!” 

Wagon-wheels, voices—then a hush near him. 
He could not lift his face. 

“Take her, Jake. Here she is, safe and 
sound. Beaman, Jake!’ 

For Jake had staggered forward, and clasped 
to his heart both rescuer and rescued. One by 
one the crowd drew silently away from them. 





THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


“Tots of f’owers, Nunkie Jake—you hab ’em. 
Poor Hallie got all lost and wanted granny and 
you. Hallie cried. Man took me on his horse, 
man did.” 

Directly Jake looked up. Old granny was 
weeping over the child. Mr. John stood with 
averted face. Just then the church-bells pealed 
forth for the joyous Easter service. 

“Found—found, found—found,” they seemed 
to sing. All the air throbbed with the gladness. 
A long cheer rent the silence that followed, and 
the crowd, with one impulse, moved toward the 
town. 

“Come in a bit, sir,’ Jake faltered ; ‘‘come in 
a bit, till I can say it. That it should be you 
who did this—you! I said we were dirt under 
your feet, an’ you’ve been my brother! Som- 
mit’s gone, an’ sommit’s come! I aint Jake no 
more—Jake’s dead. Sommit come to life wi’ 
them theer bells! Come in a bit, sir, till I can 
say it.” Tears were streaming, unnoticed, down 
his face, and his hands shook. 

Quite simply Mr. John followed him indoors. 
“Tf you don’t mind,” he said, “I should like to 
stay with you to-day and rest. You will not 
mind me? Why should I not have been a 





ANGWO CUT THE LINE. 


brother in your sorrow? Have we not a 
common humanity? And on this day—with 
the bells ringing.” 

“Sit down, sir. She, hout there, a-pickin’ ’er 
hinnocent posies, an’ God a-keepin’ ’er! An’ 
you like a brother—! I can’t say it yet, sir— 
but I feel like I’d come up hout of a grave. The 
wages don’t matter now—you’ve been a 
brother.’ 

Mr. John was silent. The youth was awk- 
ward, uncouth, illiterate—it didn’t matter. They 
were on holy ground. The miracle of eighteen 
hundred years before was being enacted. 

The men at the Lawrence Factory did not strike. 
Not one word was said. Gentle as children they 
greeted each other the next morning. 

Jake was in his place, alert for the entrance of 
“the boss,” and greeting him with a radiant 
smile. A new manliness was in all his looks. 
The old “‘dead body of hate” was locked in the 


grave of yesterday, deeply hidden beneath the | 


Easter lilies of love and hope and confidence in 
man. He had risen. 
“Every morning may Easter be.”’ 
Rose WILLIS JOHNSON. 
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A Magazine on Fire. 


There are some exploits of a man’s life that 
become pleasanter when looked back upon from 
a safe distance. Such an experience is one 
narrated by Archibald Forbes in an article on 
“Some Escapes of My Life.” The occasion was 
the Servian war of 1876, and the scene the camp 
of the Servian army. 

The huts and tents surrounded a large open 
space, in the centre of which, of all places in the 
world, was the magazine. And such a magazine! 
Its sides and flat roof were constructed of mere 
hurdles of wattle, fastened together after a 
fashion by willow withes. Late one afternoon, 
just as the sun was sinking, there was a panic- 
stricken shout that the magazine was on fire. 
Some one had recklessly thrown down a match 


into some loose powder about the wicker door- 
way. ‘The magazine contained several barrels of 
gunpowder, quite an accumulation of cartridges, 
and an assortment of rockets. Instantly there 
was a stampede from the camp. 

‘My comrade, Frederic Villiers,” says the 
writer, “was fortunately with me. While he 
ran for buckets of the water which was not far 
off, I clambered up on the wicker hurdles that 
formed a sort of roof. From underneath me 
came spurts of. gunpowder, and the angry 
spitting of loose packets of cartridges. The 
buckets, when they came, proved to be too small 
to be of any material service, but I did the best 
in my power with the scanty supply, wetting the 
wicker hurdles of the roof, and pouring part of 
the water down upon the dangerous combustible 
matter below. 

“Presently the roof began to smolder, and 
then I fell through, so far as my legs were 
concerned, but remained astride the only solid 
beam which the roofing presented. Water in 
small quantities was still being supplied to me 
by the indefatigable Villiers, and [ kept up my 
efforts to douse the dangerous material below. 





The cartridges, however, kept catching fire in 
spite of the water, and the 
loosé powder which had been 
neglected set the legs of my 
trousers smoldering, with the 
result that the legs themselves 
were getting burned. 

“T finally contrived to 
drown the magazine, at the 
cost of my only pair of 
trousers and of considerable 
patches of scorched cuticle 
on my nether limbs. I was, 
in effect, in a species of 
Highland costume when [ 
ultimately quitted the fragile 
roof of the dampened maga- 
zine, but General Doctouroff 
lent me a pair of trousers, 
and General Tchernaieff dec- 
orated me with the Takova 
Cross, which Villiers cer- 
tainly deserved quite as much 
as I did, if not more.” 
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The Great Crevasse. 


AR up on the western 
coast of Greenland the 
face of a great glacier, 

nearly five miles in width, 
rises, like an irregular wall of 
polished marble, to a height 
of eighty feet above the level 
of the sea. Its snowy sur- 
face, seamed with innumer- 
able crevasses, stretches to 
the eastward until it is lost 
to view against the white 
background of the eternal 
ice-cap of the interior. 

To the northward of the 
Eskimo village of Idloomi, 
two mountain peaks, sur- 
rounded on all sides by the 
glacier, rear their crests high 
above the frozen mass. 

Gazing drowsily in the direction of the glacier, 
a quarter of a mile away, I was reclining on the 
beach before a straggling row of sealskin tents, 
and basking in the warm rays of the July 
sun. A group of native women were boiling 
seal-meat in stone pots placed over a fire of peat 
and walrus-blubber. I heard the monotonous 
hum of a bee hovering above the yellow Arctic 
poppies, which were in bloom beside the tents, 
and the clanging cries of the long-tailed ducks 
swimming in the pools of open water between 
the ice-floe and the beach. 

An Eskimo was lying stretched out on the 
rock beside me. 

*Angwo,” said I, speaking to him in Eskimo, 
‘“thave any of your people ever crossed the glacier 
to the mountain ?” 

“Never, Kabluna,” he replied. ‘The reindeer, 
in the summer, cross the glacier to the valley 
between the peaks, but they alone know the 
| path.” 
| “Surely, Angwo, where the deer can go, an 
Eskimo may follow ?” I remarked. 

“ Ahmukai—perhaps,” he answered. Then 
rising, he joined the women at the fireplace 
and helped himself to a liberal portion of the 
stew. 

It was more than a week since our supply of 
venison had been exhausted. We had hunted 
on the plateau behind the village, but failed to 
find a single reindeer. I resolved to attempt to 
| reach the isolated mountain valley in the hope of 
| discovering a herd of deer. 

Except Angwo, every man in the village had 
| departed on a seal hunt earlier in the day. I 
| should have preferred a certain one of the absent 
| natives for a companion, but I determined, if I 
| could induce Angwo to go with me, to set out 
immediately for the mountain, or nunatak, as 
the Eskimos called it. 
| I accordingly approached the little group 
assembled about the fire. 

“Angwo,” I said, “I shall try to find the 
reindeer in the mountain valley. Will you cross 
the glacier with me?” 
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The women looked at me _ incredulously. 
Angwo shook his head. 

“Wunga namee—not I!” he replied. 

“T will give you a new knife if you will go,” I 
said. 

I could see that he was sorely tempted. “I 
will go,” he answered, presently, and we at 
once began to make the necessary preparation. 
Angwo procured his lance and a long, rawhide 
line, while I provided myself with rifle and 
cartridges. 

Leaving the village, we proceeded a short 
distance through a deep ravine, scrambled over 
the loose stones with which the bed of the ravine 
was filled, and soon arrived at the bank of a 
narrow river flowing beside the glacier. A few 
yards to the eastward of where we stood a 
smaller stream gushed out from under a low 
arch, worn through the hard, green ice of the 
glacier, and united with the lateral river. 

Having forded the small stream, which was 
extremely cold, we began the ascent of the 
glacier’s precipitous side. Knifein hand, Angwo 
led the way up the almost perpendicular slope, 
chopping steps in the ice as he went, while I 
followed close behind him. We mounted steadily 
until at last we stood upon the brink of the 
acclivity. There we halted. 

I then took the tough walrus-hide line, which 
the Eskimo had obtained before setting out from 
the village, and fastened one end of it to my 
strong leather belt. My companion passed the 
other end around his waist and tied it there 
securely. Then, with Angwo a few paces in 
advance, we began our hazardous march across 
the numerous crevasses which lay before us. 

The undulating surface of the glacier resembled 
a rough sea suddenly transformed to ice and 
snow, which was melting rapidly. Pools of 
water had formed in many places, and to pass 
them we were more than once compelled to make 
a long detour. Occasionally we slipped while 
descending the side of a steep ice-ridge and went 
sliding down the slope until our career was 
checked by the deep snow with which the hollows 
between the icy waves were partly filled. 

Little streams, fed by the melting snow, were 
coursing down the sides of the ridges and 
plunging into the black fissures in the ice. 
Sudden, sharp reports, followed by a peculiar 
crackling sound, occurred from time to time. 
Above the noise of rushing water could be 
heard the continuous, muffled rumbling that 
denoted the otherwise imperceptible motion of 
the glacier. 

We crossed several deep crevasses on bridges 
formed by the snow which had drifted across 
the gaps. Before trusting himself upon the 
bridges, Angwo would thrust the shaft of his 
lance through the hard crust and drive it deeply 
into the snow beneath. When satisfied with the 
result of his test, he would venture cautiously 
across and wait for me to follow. 

We had traversed about three hundred yards 
from the point where we had scaled the glacier’s 
side, and were crossing a level snow-sheet when 
suddenly Angwo uttered a cry of terror. The 
next instant I saw that he had fallen into a 
crevasse concealed beneath the snow. 

The fissure was so narrow that, by holding 
his arms outstretched on either side, Angwo 
was enabled to prevent himself from dropping 
completely out of sight. With only his head 
and shoulders visible above the surface of the 
snow he hung suspended, while he shouted 
lustily for me to extricate him. 

I grasped my rifle firmly by the barrel, 
stretched myself at full length upon the snow- 
crust, and passed the butt of the weapon to the 
Eskimo. He clutched the stock of the gun with 
one hand, and soon succeeded in scrambling up 
beside me, where he remained, breathing heavily, 
for several minutes, before we again resumed our 
course. After that we avoided the treacherous 
snow-sheet as we travelled slowly toward the 
mountain. The crevasses seemed to increase in 
size as we advanced, and I speedily perceived 
that Angwo’s recent misadventure had revived 
his previous dread of crossing the glacier. 

We had not gone very far before we discov- 
ered that an immense crevasse, with which our 
course had hitherto been parallel, was intersected 
by a smaller chasm which yawned across our 
path. A few yards below the salient angle 
formed by the meeting of two sides of the 
crevasses, a snow-bridge, not more than six feet 
in width by two or three in thickness, spanned 
the huge fissure just in front of us. To the 
westward, beyond the bridge, stretched the dark 
line of the crevasse until it was lost to view in a 
chaotic mass of fissure-riven ice. 

Angwo halted close beside the bridge. 
“Ecarpe wunga—I am afraid!’ he exclaimed, 


pointing downward into the crevasse. I saw 
that he was trembling nervously. 
‘What do you fear?” I asked. “Is not the 


snow-drift strong enough to bear us?” 

“Tt is not that 1 fear,” he answered. 
Kokoya.” 

Kokoyais a malevolent being who is supposed 
by the Eskimos to have an abode in the 
mysterious, subglacial regions. Never before, 
however, had I heard one acknowledge that he 
really feared this evil spirit. 

“Give me your lance and I will lead the way,” 
I said. 

Angwo passed the lance to me, and I stepped 
upon the bridge, which was not more than ten 
feet in length. Its upper surface was covered 


“It is 
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with a hard crust. I had reached the centre of | retired immediately to my tent. 


the bridge, when suddenly, with a dull crash, the | while [ was sleeping, Angwo took his sledge | Later the walk came after breakfast, and for | arranged on purpose for the game. 


and dogs and departed for a distant village. 
GEeorRGE HARLOW CLARK. 


entire mass gave way beneath me. 

I dropped the lance and clutched at the 
shelving brink of the icy wall in front of me, 
but failed to grasp it. Dropping swiftly down- 
ward until the end of the line was reached, [ . " r 
hung suspended twenty feet below. The frag- Longfellow with His Children. 
ments of the bridge, together with Angwo’s By Miss Alice Longfellow. 
lanee, rattled to the depths of the crevasse. 

Warned by the crash of the vielding drift, Y father came to Cambridge to live in 
Angwo had braced himself to withstand the | M 1837. He was then thirty years old, 
strain brought to bear upon the line. His foot | and had received his appointment as 
slipped, however, and he fell upon the tee. | professor at Harvard College only a 
There he was, lying motionless, not daring to | shorttime before. Hehad completed his prepara- 
rise for fear that my weight would drag him, | tion for this position by a year and a half in 
too, into the crevasse. Europe, where he had studied foreign languages 








I called to him to hold the line until I could | and literature, and had freely drunk of all the | 


chop a foothold in the icy wall beside me. beauty, romance and poetry of the past. 
Then I grasped the rawhide above my head with| He had a delicate susceptibility to everything 
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|some reason my earliest recollections seem to 
| centre about this daily morning walk to the 
post-office, stopping at a bookstore in Harvard 
Square, where all the newspapers spread ont on 
large stands were read and discussed, and friends 
|met for a pleasant morning chat; and then 
continuing on to the college. 
When my father’s life at Harvard College 
| began Cambridge was a small village, with an 
“hourly” stage running to Boston. The pro- 
fessors in the college were like a circle of friends, 
|and the students comparatively few in number. 
| There was time for much pleasant social inter- 
course, as well as work, and my father instinet- 
ively gathered a congenial circle about him. 
The old Colonial House on Brattle Street, 
| known as “‘Washington’s Headquarters,”’ or the 
“Craigie House,’ had immediately attracted and 





one hand, and took my knife in the other; but f | that was fair and of good repute. No thought | fascinated my father, with his love of the 


had scarcely struck the first blow when Angwo that was morbid or unhealthy attracted him, or | antique and picturesque. 


‘The historical interest 


cried out that he was being drawn toward the | clung about him. His life was pitched in the | was also very great. 


chasm. 
I glanced upward and saw his arm projecting 


| major key, always direct and true, and open to all. | 
He heard the unwritten poetry that permeates | 


The house was built in 1759 by Colonel Vassal, 
a rich Tory, who was forced to fly to the 


over the edge of the crevasse. An instant later | all nature and all human life, waiting for some | provinces at the beginning of the Revolution. 


I caught the gleam of steel as Angwo 
quickly drew his knife across the 
line. ‘The taut rawhide was severed 


The property was confiscated by 
the Continental government, and 
after being used for a short time 





instantly, and down [ plunged. 

Suddenly my fall was checked, 
and I found myself buried to the 
shoulders in a bed of soft snow, with 
which the bottom of the crevasse 
was filled. Overpowered with the 
velocity of my descent, several 
minutes elapsed before I could 
summon sufficient strength to shout. 

Looking upward, I could see a 
narrow strip of light far above me. 
For an instant, I fancied that | 
saw the Eskimo’s head outlined m 
silhouette against the clear back- 
ground of the sky. I shouted, but 
there was no reply. Angwo was 
doubtless hastening back toward the 
village. 

Extricating myself, not without 
some difficulty, from the mass of 
soft snow into which I had fallen, 
1 peered around me. The green, 
glittering walls of the crevasse rose 
to a height of fifty or sixty feet 
above my head. As my eyes became 
accustomed to the gloom, | discovered 
Angwo’s lance sticking in the snow 
beside me. I had, in fact, narrowly 
escaped striking upon it in my fall. 

A few yards in advance of where 
1 stood, a broad shaft of light, 
penetrating to the bottom of the 
chasm, marked the spot where the 
two crevasses intersected. Taking 
the lance and carefully feeling my 








for troops, was placed at the disposal 
of General Washington when he 
was called to take command of the 
American army, in July, 1775. One 
of the first items in General Wash- 
ington’s carefully kept accounts is 
the amount paid for cleaning the | 
house after its occupation by a} 
Marblehead regiment. 

When my father first saw the 
house it was occupied by the Widow | 
Craigie, a handsome and _ eccentric | 
oki lady, whose husband, Andrew | 
Craigie, had bought the house and | 
estate, which then covered about 
one hundred and fifty acres, at the 
close of the war. Lavish expendi- 
ture and speculation had brought | 
him to bankruptcy. After his death 
Mrs. Craigie still clung to her grand 
home, but was forced to share it 
with others. 

These various human histories 
gave the house a great interest in 
my father’s eyes, in addition to its 
being a fine specimen of colonial 
architecture, and a connecting link 
with prerevolutionary days. Mrs. 
Craigie decidedly objected at first to 
the youthful appearance of the appli- 
cant for her rooms, but finding that 
he was a professor and not a student, 
she relented, and he was soon 
installed in two large rooms up-stairs 
Here he lived for six years, busy 








way as | advanced, I walked slowly 
toward the light. 

Upon arriving at the angle where 
the sides of the crevasses met, 1 
turned and entered the larger one. By following 
it to the end, I believed that I should emerge 
beside the lateral river and thus escape from my 
dismal prison. 

The chill of the crevasse was almost numbing 
in its intensity, but my chief fear was that I 
might stumble into some hidden pit. In places 
where the snow had drifted across the crevasse 
overhead, the darkness was impenetrable. 
Without mishap, however, I advanced until at 
last I heard the sound of running water close at 
hand. 

I knew that I must be near the side of the 
glacier, and 1 surmised that the sound proceeded 
from the river. 1 pressed onward, therefore, 
with renewed energy, until suddenly I arrived at 
a little stream which flowed across my path. 

A few feet beyond the streamlet, as 1 could 
barely distinguish in the dim light, the crevasse 
terminated abruptly. Farther progress in that 
direction was impossible. 

I kneeled to drink of the water at my feet. 
As I did so, I perceived a ray of light glimmer- 
ing in the obscurity into which the streamlet 
flowed. The light came, apparently, from the 
end of a passage worn through the side of the 
crevasse by the action of the water. I resolved 
to attempt to make my way along the stream- 
let’s icy channel in the direction of the light. 

The passage was scarcely three feet in height, 
and I was compelled to creep forward on my 
hands and knees. The water, fortunately, was 
not deep. The size of the tunnel and the degree 
of light increased as I advanced, until soon I was 
enabled to stand upright. 

Hastening onward, I stooped to pass under a 
low arch in the ice above me, and stepped out 
into the deeper water of the lateral river. 

Quickly fording it, I seated myself upon a 
moss-grown boulder on the bank, and gazed up 
at the lofty wall of ice through which I had 
passed in safety. The sunshine had never 
seemed so bright nor the twittering of the snow- 
buntings half so cheerful as at that moment. 

For an hour or more I sat upon the boulder, 
drying my wet clothing in the sun, before 
returning to the village. There I found the 
natives in a state of great excitement. Angwo, 
who had returned some time before, had reported 
that I had fallen into a crevasse and perished. 
Greatly fatigued by the day’s adventure, I 











HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


with his college work, the spare 
hours given to poetry and friendly 
gatherings. 

His desk stood by a window facing 


delicate ear to-catch it, and interpret it for the | the south, and overlooking the Charles River and 


consolation and help of humanity. 


It is this simple, human strain in all he wrote | 
that has brought him close to the hearts and | 
lives of many who never knew him, and which | 


makes his poetry so easily understood by 
children. 

The delicacy and purity of his thought was 
manifested in all his habits of life, his sur- 
roundings, his personal appearance. There 
seemed to be no contradictions in his nature, 
but a complete unity of development. There 
was a sense of constant activity and preparation 
in his manner and bearing, although he was 
really deliberate and careful in both judgment and 
action. His step was light and elastic, and his 
carriage perfectly erect, even when an old man. 
The fair complexion and deep blue eye lost 
none of their delicacy and color as age 
advanced. 

An old lady told me she remembered meeting 
him at a tea-party at Brunswick, during his 
professorship in. Bowdoin College. After his 
departure she said: “Why did Professor 
Longfellow wear white kid gloves all the 
evening ?’’ The other guests were much amused, 
and explained that it was only the natural 
whiteness of his skin. 


An Atmosphere of Peace. 


My father’s habits of life were very simple 
and regular. Indeed, order and regularity were 
essential to him in every way, and anything like 
hurry and confusion most distasteful. Everything 
he touched fell into order at once, and he lived in 
an atmosphere of serenity that was felt by all 
who approached him. This certainly was true 


of his middle life, however much he may have | 
felt the pressure of restlessness and impaticnce | 
a whale, and went down in a diving-bell, and all 

He was punctilious and careful about his | 
dress, never appearing at home in anything that | 
was at all untidy or unattractive, nor would he | 
He was fond of | 
elegance, and very observant and appreciative | 
of the dress and appearance of all women. In| 
his youth, when men also indulged in bright | 
colors, he was very fond of gay waistcoats and a | 


in his youth. 


allow this in his family. 


jaunty hat and cane. 
He liked to rise early, and for many years 





| wonderful Peter Piper would do next. 





wide, green fields. Beyond the river was a 
stretch of marsh-land, often converted into a lake 
by tlooding tides, and in winter glittering with ice, 
retlecting the glowing sunset. ‘These pictures, 
constantly before his eyes, often recur in his | 
earlier poems, written during these years. 

After his marriage, in 1843, my father obtained 
possession of the whole house, gradually 
furnishing one room at a time. When the | 
children. were born, the sunny study up-stairs | 
was given up for a nursery, and the desk and 
books transferred to the room directly below, so 
that the familiar outlook might not be changed. 
The seclusion of the room up-stairs was thus 
lost, and the children became double gainers, for | 
the new study was mercilessly invaded by them | 
at all hours, and everything about the room | 
seemed to have a special charm, invested as it | 
was with the atmosphere of repose, serenity and | 
kindliness. 

In a corner stood the old clock, its steady | 
ticking a soothing accompaniment to many an | 
hour of delightful reading, or dreaming; and | 
over the fireplace an old-fashioned convex mirror 
reflected the room in miniature—an enchanting 
abode, with always the vague hope to a childish 
mind that some day one might find the way to | 
enter in and take possession. 

In a drawer of one of the bookcases was a 
collection of little pictures drawn by my father 
in pencil, which he used with great facility, | 
“The Wonderful Adventures of Mr. Peter 
Piper.” These werea constant source of delight, 
as new adventures would suddenly appear from 
time to time, and we never knew what the 
He went 
traveling, with adventures in foreign lands; he 
went hunting, and fell from his horse; he went 
to sea, and was chased by a shark, and rode on 





the possibilities of life were before him. 

In another bookcase were delightful books of 
German songs with captivating pictures, and a 
tiny little book of negro melodies, and the 
marvellous Jim Crow. One drawer was 
especially dedicated to small cakes of chocolate 
for eases of extreme need, and rarely did the 
supply fail, although no other kind of sweetmeat 
was encouraged. 

One corner of the study was usurped for 
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That night, | took a long walk every day before breakfast. | marbles, as the pattern of the carpet seemed 


How all 
this was endured is hard to understand, but I 
am sure it was not only my father’s patience 
that permitted these interruptions, but a true 
insight into, and sympathy with, all phases of 
children’s life. 


At Home in the Nursery. 


His presence was a constant attraction, and 
our first move in the morning was to his 
dressing-room, where the neatly arranged 
drawers and shelves and orderly toilet articles 
were looked at with envy and delight contrasted 
with the turmoil of the nursery, where he was 
always a welcome and restful visitor. Taking a 
fretful and tired child in his arms, he would 
walk up and down quickly, singing some little 
rhyme, and peace and happiness were soon 
restored. 

His inventive genius was constantly in demand. 
In addition to drawings and valentines, there 
were wooden molds of various shapes, in which 
figures were made with melted lead. There 
were scales made from orange peel, with string 
and a bit of wood, much needed by amateur 
shopkeepers. There was also a plentiful supply 
of money, both silver and paper. The silver 
money, the West being still undeveloped, was 
made by rubbing bits of tin-foil over coins; and 


| the paper money came from the covering of old- 


fashioned matches with a picture of Mr. E. 
Byam, and the following inscription, which 
constituted it legal tender : 

For quickness and sureness 

The public will find 

These matches will leave 

All others behind. 

Without further remark 

We invite you to try ’em, 

Aud remember all good 

That are signed by E. Byam. 


A- much valued member of the very youthful 
household was a gay little fellow, called little 
“Merrythought.”. He was a_ wishing - bone, 
with head and feet made of sealing-wax, so that 
he could stand alone, dressed in a cape of red 
flannel, with a feather in his cap—quite a hero 
of romance. 

The summers were always passed at the 
seaside, where my father went mainly for the 
children’s sake, and he must have passed many 
dull hours exiled from his large, comfortable 
library and his books. He used to row patiently 
with the little gurls, as the boys soon grew 


| beyond his gentle manner of handling an oar. 


There was also an occasional picnic of an 
adventurous nature, nearly a mile from home, 
with all the flavor and excitement of foreign 
travel. 

Very seldom could my father be persuaded to 
join in any of the sailing expeditions, and then 
only for a very short time. He was always well 
and active, but never cared for any great amount 
of exercise, and was quickly satistiel and very 
moderate in whatever he was domy, often a 
disappointment to the insatiable desires of 
youth. 

In truth, my father was very reserved with 
his children, in spite of his sympathy and 
understanding. He preferred to instill certain 
fundamental principles by habit, and the example 
of his own life, and then leave them free to shape 
their own course. He believed entirely in self- 
reliance, and in any uncertainty always said, 
“You must decide that for yourself.” 

He very rarely made any requests, and his own 
preferences must often have been unobserved. 

He felt more at home, I think, with little 
children than with growing youths and girls, 
where a certain extreme delicacy of reserve 
interfered; but with the youngest he made 
friends at once. 

All through my father’s daily journal, which 
he kept for many years, was an undertone of the 
children’s life—a walk to Fresh Pond, a shop- 
ping expedition to Boston, an afternoon building 
a snow-house, and a note of keen distress at any 
misfortune. The children were constantly in 
his thoughts. He says any illness or accident 
entirely upset him, and seemed more than he 
could bear. 

He never endured any sarcastic word to a 
child, especially from a teacher, and considered 
it most dangerous and blighting to any originality 
or imagination. Sympathy first, and then 
criticism when needed, but a criticism that 
cleared away difficulties and showed the right 
path, never a criticism that left merely 
discouragement and bewilderment behind. 

To show how fully he understood the constant 
forbearance and encouragement needed by 
children, I will quote, in closing, from a little 
record he kept of the early life of his own 
family. 

Speaking of some childish quarrel, he 
says: “What was the matter, the cause of 
this despair’. A trifle, a nothing. At last the 
little fellow said, amid sobs, ‘1 will be good. 
Help me to be good, papa!’ Ah, yes! help him 
to be good! That is what children most need. 
Not so much chiding and lecturing; but a little 
more sympathy, a little help to be good. You 
can see through their transparent faces the 
struggle that is going on within. A soft, gentle 
word often decides the victory! The children 
were reconciled in a few minutes. How quick 
it was all over—that great despair! Ah me.” 
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peculiarly fitting that the higher power of the) Britain, France and Italy, the crop is much 
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Current Topics. 


The youngest and least educated fur seal 
must be cheered by the consciousness that he 
has rights which the American eagle and the 
British lion feel bound to respect. 

The cheapest freight carriage in the 
world is on the Great Lakes, where a ton of ore is 
carried a thousand miles for less than a dollar. 
One could not in reason expect a dollar to “go 
farther.” ae 

A definition quickly learned and easily 
remembered, and one which every member of a 
civilized community should bear in mind, was 
given in a recent address by Judge Charles 
Phelps of Maryland. ‘Lynch law,” he said, “‘is 
treason to self-government.” 

The American School of Classical 
Studies at Athens occupies what is said to be the 
only compietely fire-proof building in Greece. 
American generosity and skill made the structure 
possible, and its incombustible character typifies 
the imperishable nature of the Greek language, 
surviving in its incomparable strength and 
beauty, although Grecian men and institutions 
come and go. 


The petty frauds perpetrated upon the 
government by well-to-do persons bringing from 
Europe valuables on which they paid no duty 
were classed as “genteel smuggling.” One of 
the benefits conferred by the new tariff law is to 
make these frauds impossible, and consequently 
to do away with an expression that never should 
have been used. There is no genteel thieving, 
burglary or law-breaking of any sort, and there 
never was any “genteel smuggling.” 

Seekers after treasure going to Alaska 
have attracted so much attention that the coming 
from Alaska to one of the Middle States of a 
group of persons also searching for hid treasure 
may have passed unnoticed. Six Indian girls 
have left that far country to be educated at 
Carlisle for missionary service. What computa- 
tion could measure the value of the probable 
acquisition of these girls and its use as compared 
with the gold which a few of the many Klondike 
pilgrims will find ? 


Whatever may be the fate of Andrée 
—which at the time of this writing is unknown, 

and may forever remain unknown, or may be 
cleared up by the next electric current that 
thrills an ocean cable—it is impossible to 
remain unimpressed by the cool daring of the 
man. When he cut loose from land and drifted 
out of sight beyond the horizon of an unknown 
sea, driven by a wind that would take him he 
knew not whither, he performed an act that was 
a supreme test of human nerve. 

To dare one toa thing is an incipient form 
of sending a challenge for mortal combat, and is 
often criminal in intent and disastrous in result. 
On one of the hottest of July days a youth with 
a frozen arm was received at a Jersey City 
hospital. A confectioner had offered a plate of 
ice-cream to the boy who would hold his arm 
longest in the chopped ice of the freezer. The 
prize-winner lost his arm; all the efforts of the 
surgeons did not avail to save it. To accept a 
dare is not to write oneself down a hero. 

Lynching is murder, neither more nor less, 
and the state of Texas has set other states, both 
North and South, a good example, by making it 
so upon the statute-books. The same law also 
provides that lynchers when put on trial shall be 
tried out of the county where the crime was 
committed, and that sheriffs who fail to protect 
prisoners trom lynching-parties shall be removed 
from office. The Southern States are taking the 
lead in giving practical effect to the disapprobation 
which all law-abiding citizens feel for lynch law. 

Mr. James Bryce is an Englishman whose 
judgment upon men and things Americans have 
good reason to respect. He lately addressed a 
missionary meeting in London and gave his 
impressions of religious work in India—the 
average Englishman in India either sneers at 
missionary éfforts or is indifferent. Mr. Bryce 
declared that the longer one stays in India the 
more one has evidence that the future well-being 
of. India, and above all the extension, perma- 
nence and quality of British influence over that 
country, depends largely upon the progress of 
missions. Such testimony as this will have 
force with persons who would regard mission- 
aries themselves as prejudiced witnesses. It is 





craze has given us the colloquial klondiker, or | year were eighteen cents higher than last year. 


one who is mining there. 


Other words of the| Another fact which counts in favor of the 


sort will be sure to follow. We may read of a! farmer is that the increase results from a heavier 


klondikess who has gone to join her husband in 
that region; of klondikal wealth; of a person 


who has the craze fully developed as klon-| 


dikized. When the mines are exhausted the 
words will die out, and the English tongue will 
be as pure as ever. 
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MELANCHOLY. 


Ah! that alone is truly pain 
Of which we never can complain. 
Walter Savage Landor. 
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A Prime Minister. 


The British Prime Minister is a tall, burly 
man, with a heavily bearded face and a bent 
figure. He is in his sixty-eighth year and looks 
even older. He walks slowly, with shoulders 
drawn up and feet dragging. He has the care- 


worn face of a statesman overweighted with | 


labors and anxieties. He seldom smiles, and 
while not without a stately, ceremonious manner, 
is ordinarily silent, self-absorbed and almost 
morose. 

When the Marquis of Salisbury speaks in the 
House of Lords he is heard with difficulty, for 
he does not raise his voice above the conversa- 
tional tone and disdains 
energy of manner. In 
a banqueting-hall or 


resonant voice which is 
full and distinct, while 


His broad shoulders 
sway from side to side, 
his gestures are ungainly 
and he lacks all the 
graces of oratory except 





LORD SALISBURY. 


clearness; but he never fails to impress his | 
audience with a sense of his power as an original | 


thinker and an actor in great affairs of state. 
When he was a young man he had no expecta- 
tion of succeeding to an historic title and a rich 


his pen and was one of the most caustic Tory 
writers of the Quarterly Review. This literary 
experience sharpened his tongue and during his 
early years in Parliament made him unduly 
offensive and contemptuous as a speaker. In 
the maturity of his powers the bitterness has 
disappeared and the literary finish of the style 
remains. His longest speeches are delivered 
without notes and every sentence is well-phrased. 

Lord Salisbury likes to work in silence and 
out of sight. So long as he is allowed to order 
the foreign affairs of the nation without 
hindrance, he is content to have his cabinet 
associates manage everything else. His will is 
law in diplomacy, but otherwise he is a flexible 
party leader, willing to take advice and not bent 
upon having his own way. It is indeed difficult 
for him to interest himself in the ordinary details 
of domestic legislation and party questions. He 
closes his eyes and is listless when he discusses 
these matters in a public address. It is only 
when foreign affairs are under debate that he is 
wide-awake, alert and at his best. 

Perhaps he would be a greater prime minister 
if he were less of a diplomatist. His faste for 
blue books and hair-splitting argument stands in 
the way of his success as a man of action. A 
prime minister who was not foreign secretary 
might have settled the Cretan question without 
a war fatal to the prestige of the Greeks. Lord 
Salisbury, powerful as he is in English politics 
and without a rival in European diplomacy, 
lacks the prestige of successful leadership at 
home or abroad. 


* 
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The Wheat Crop. 


Expert statisticians estimate this year’s wheat 
crop in the United States at five hundred and 
fifty million bushels. This is about one hundred 
and twenty million bushels larger than last year, 
and is the largest in our history except in 1891. 

Kansas expects a yield of sixty million bushels. 
Texas, in the first weeks of August, was sending 
one hundred car-loads a day to Galveston for 
export. Iowa, Indiana, Minnesota, Oklahoma, 
the Dakctas, and the other great wheat-producing 
states report an abundant crop of good quality. 

Last year’s crop was marketed under favorable 
conditions, because the shortage in Russia, 
India, Australia and the Argentine Republic 
created an active demand. This year the con- 
ditions are still more favorable. 

The amount of last year’s crop carried over 
toward this year’s needs was exceptionally small. 





Besides, several of our chief competitors, certainly | particular offices are to be filled. 


when addressing a great | 
audience, he sends out a | 


B grates upon the ear. | ciated with the Barcelona anarchists who in 





yield per acre. This means a proportionately 
higher net profit, for the cost of cultivation per 
acre is about the same, whether the crop is light 
or abundant. 

This large crop, marketed at good prices, will 
bring courage and relief to thousands of farmers. 
It will enable them to buy new implements and 
other supplies, and to carry out long-contemplated 
improvements. In several of the Western states 
there has been a considerable reduction in the 
amount of farm mortgages during the past year. 
This year’s crops will permit a still further 
lightening of this burden of debt. 

The American farmer has special reason for 
thankfulness that at just the time when he has 


| most to sell, the rest of the world is most eager 


to buy. 
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The Assassination of Canovas. 


The assassination of Sefior Canovas del 
Castillo, prime minister of Spain, is a startling 
reminder of the insecurity of men in high station. 

The motive of the crime was not political, in 
the ordinary sense. It had nothing to do with 
the internal troubles of Spain, or the revolts in 
her colonies. It was a fruit of that mad hatred 


!of all law and government which is called 





anarchism. When desperate men brood over 
real or fancied wrongs until they conclude that 
government in any form is iniquitous, they are 
sometimes ready to strike a blow at it in the 
persons of the men who administer it. 

In this case there was an added motive. The 
Italian anarchist who killed Canovas was asso- 


June of last year exploded a bomb in the midst 
of a religious procession just as it was entering a 
church, and killed ‘twelve innocent people and 


| injured many others. Sefior Canovas was active 


in securing the punishment of the Barcelona 
miscreants; and his assassin, after his arrest, 
declared himself their avenger. 

Assassination of rulers and public men is a 
crime which seems to be on the increase. It has 


estate. - Tie died ut en tenteonte with | taken place under governments as diverse as 


those of the United 
States and Russia. 
Within a comparatively 
brief period, two Amer- 
ican Presidents, the 'T'sar 
Alexander IT., President 
Carnot of the French 
republic, and ex-Prime 
Minister Stambuloff of 
Bulgaria have been 
victims of assassins. 
Taking these crimes in 
connection with several 
unsuccessful attempts of 
a similar kind, it almost seems that this peril is, 
as King Humbert of Italy nonchalantly said, 
after the recent attempt on his own life, ‘one of 
the incidents of the profession.” 

There can be no absolute safeguard against 
such crimes; for men who, like the assassin of 
Canovas, are ready to face certain death in 
carrying out their plan, are likely to find their 
chance sooner or later. But men who commit 
such crimes or sympathize with them are enemies 
of civilization, and are more likely to retard than 
to promote the cause of popular liberty which 
they profess to have at heart. 





CANOVAS DEL CASTILLO. 


———_2 or 


The Fall Elections. 


Judged by the number and importance of the 
elections to be held this autumn, this is distinctly 
an “off year” in politics; but as frequently 
happens the year after a presidential election, 
the politicians are much concerned over the 
outcome because of the light it will throw on 
the feeling of the country toward the new 
administration. 

Four states only will hold general elections in 
November — Iowa, Massachusetts, Ohio and 
Virginia. Of these Ohio attracts most attention 
for several reasons. Though usually Republican, 
it is regarded as a somewhat uncertain state and 
has frequently chosen a Democratic senator. 
The contest is virtually one for the senatorship. 
The Republicans have made Senator Hanna their 
candidate, and the Democrats will try very hard 
to defeat him. 

The election in Ohio is important also because 
it is the President’s own state, and because the 
Democrats have decided to make their contest 
on the lines laid down by their national conven- 
tion last year. 

In several states beside those mentioned 
In this way 


India, Australia and the Argentine Republic, | New York and Kentucky will claim a share of 
and probably also Russia, will have even less 
wheat to export than last year. 


In Great 


the public attention, not because it is of very 


great moment who is chosen, but because of the 
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political situation in those states. New York, 
long Democratic, was last year overwhelmingly 
Republican; and in Kentucky, also usually 
Democratic, the fight was so close that its 
membership in the electoral college was divided ; 
Maryland, too, will be closely watched in order 
to see whether it shows any signs of returning 
to the Democratic column. 

In general, the elections are expected to throw 
light on two questions of prominent national 
importance. One is the question of the “main 
issue’ in coming congressional elections and in 
the next presidential election. Will it be the 
tariff or the currency? There is a new tariff 
law to criticise and defend, but no new currency 
measure has been enacted by the present 
Congress. 

The second question relates to the division in 
the Democratic ranks caused by the Chicago 
platform. The “National Democrats’ have 
made separate nominations in Iowa and Ken- 
tucky and announce their intention of doing so in 
other states. It is supposed that their showing 
at the polls will go far to determine whether or 
not they will continue to maintain a separate 
organization. 


2 
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An Old Sun-Dial. 


An interesting story is told of an old sun-dial in 
Pennsylvania which is worth repeating. In the 
first part of the last century an honest Irish 
emigrant named Porter settled near Philadel- 
phia. Among his sons was one named Andrew, 
whom he tried to make into a farmer and then, 
like his brothers, a carpenter. But Andrew 
would have nothing to do with the plow or the 
plane. He hid in corners, poring over some 
mathematical books that had come into his 
possession. 

One day he found the design of a sun-dial in one 
of them, and resolved to make one. He walked 
eight miles to a soapstone quarry, found a slab 
and carried it home on his back. Full of zeal he 
went fo his brothers’ shop and used their saws 
and chisels in his work. When they came home 
in the evening the dial was finished, Andrew was 
triumphant, but every tool in the shop was nearly 
or quite ruined. They drove him into the street 
in a fury of anger and contempt. 

His father, now convinced that he was an idle 
good-for-nothing, who would never fully earn his 
bread, bade him go and fit himself for school- 
teaching, that he called the “lazy man’s work.” 

Andrew gave himself to hard study for the 
summer and then went to the astronomer, David 
Rittenhouse, and asked him to lend him a book 
on conic sections. 

“How long have you studied mathematics?” 
demanded the great man. 

“Three months.” 

“And what do you know of conic sections?” 
Rittenhouse rejoined, with withering contempt. 

But after asking the boy a few questions he not 
only lent him the book, but advised him not to 
waste his time in the country, but to go to 
Philadelphia and open a mathematical school. 

This poor farm-boy was afterward Gen. Andrew 
Porter, an officer” in the War of the Revolution 
and an authority on mathematical science in the 
young republic. 

There are plenty of farm-boys now who dislike 
farm-work. It wouldn’t be wise to infer that 
because of this indolent disposition they are 
Andrew Porters in embryo. An easy basis for 
judgment is to note the use they make of their 
idle time. Do they give it to conic sections or to 
baseball? 


os 
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A Joker’s Fame. 


Sydney Smith was a political reformer and one 
of the foremost men of letters of his time, but he 
is remembered chiefly as a humorist who could 
enliven a dinner-table with his wit. Like other 
wise men who have a talent for making people 
laugh, he was jealous of his reputation for good 
sense. 

When he reprinted his essays from the Edin- 
burgh Review his object, given in his own words, 
was “to show, if I could, that I had not passed 
my life merely in making jokes, but that I had 
made use of whatever little powers of pleasantry 
I might be endowed with to discouatenance bad, 
and to encourage liberal and wise principles.” In 
this object he failed. His public services and 
wisdom have been forgotten. His jokes are 
remembered. 

His account of Dame Partington, who lived: 
upon the beach at Sidmouth, and who was seen 
during a violent storm trundling her mop, squeez- 
ing out the sea-water and vigorously pushing 
away the Atlantic Ocean, is a household story 
which every one knows. The circumstances in 
which it was told and the effect produced by it 
have passed out of mind. 

It was at the end of a long agitation for political 
reform in England when the House of Lords had 
thrown out the great measure of Lord John 
Russell, which had been carried through the 
Commons. Sydney Smith, the political parson, 
who had been advocating Liberal principles and 
reform measures for many years, told this story 
at a political meeting in Taunton, at which 
speeches were made protesting against the action 
of the lords. It caught the public fancy and 
within a week everybody in England was laughing 
over it. Mrs. Partington’s mop battle with the 
tempest-tossed Atlantic portrayed the lords’ 
futile struggle with English public opinion. That 
funny story was probably more effective than the 
most eloquent argument in disarming mobs, 
preventing a breach of the peace and converting 
hostility to the lords into good-natured contempt. 
“The Atlantic Ocean beat Mrs, Partington.” 

During the sixty years which preceded the 
Victorian reign Sydney Smith was almost the only 
prominent English clergyman who was interested 
in reform movements, and in his writings for the 
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Edinburgh Review he succeeded by his wit in 
presenting the dullest argument with freshness 
and force. Wit with him was the vehicle which 
carried good sense and wisdom. He has been in 
his grave sixty years aud his reputation is that of 
a clerical joker. 

He expected that a tablet would be erected to 
his memory in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
where as canon he was a favorite preacher at the 
close of his Life. There is no memorial tablet 
there, nor is there one at either Foston or Combe- 
Florey, the two parishes where most of his work 
was done. His jokes have survived not only his 
writings, but his services as a reformer who loved 
religious toleration and political liberty as the 
breath of his life. 

What his career proves is that wit is one of the 
most powerful weapons in the world. Without it 
he would have exerted very much less influence 
as a writer or a preacher in politics. With it his 
name has been handed down as one of the great 
Englishmen of his time. 
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BRUNEL. 


An anecdote — probably apocryphal, but illus- 
trative of the spirit of the man—relates that once 
when Sir Mark Isambard Brunel, the great civil 
engineer, was traveling in Scotland, he came to 
an inseription by the roadside that read, “Rest 
here. Your labors are over.” 

The idea of having reached such a point was so 
repugnant to Brunel that he instantly turned 
about and retraced his steps to London. 

No sooner was a work completed than Brunel 
saw a way in which to improve upon it. When 
his great sawmills at Battersea were destroyed 
by fire—an event that reduced his fortune from 
the equivalent of fifty thousand dollars to threew 
or four thousand—he asked only one question, 
“Is any one hurt?” The answer being in the 
negative, he said calmly, “I can make better 
machinery now.” 

When congratulated upon having overcome all 
the difficulties which had beset him in construct- 
ing the Thames Tunnel,—regarded as his greatest 
work,—he would reply: 

“Nevertheless, if I had to rebuild it, I could do 
better.” 

In a certain sense, Brunel was a representative 
man of his times; he believed in the present age, 
in its possibilities, and that it was_a good age to 
have been born in; and in the best sense he 
magnified his calling. At a dinner-party a gentle- 
man present was expatiating on the superiority 
of Greece and Rome in sculpture and architecture | 
and regretting the decadence of the present day. 

Brunel quietly drew from his pocket a 
chronometer watch and asked whether “such a 
thing had been found at Herculaneum or 
Pompeii.” 

The question suggested all the benefit that had 
been conferred upon the world by mechanical 
skill in navigation and manufacture, and all felt 
the evidence conclusive. 

His rapid judgment often seemed intuitive— 
even at times uncanny. On being shown the 
plans for a bridge, he put his finger on a certain 
point and pronounced it unsafe. The work was, 
however, completed and not long after an accident 
occurred ; the weak point proved to be the very 
spot that Brunel had pointed out. 

He was once passing with a friend near a large 
store, just completed, when, to the friend’s 
surprise, he seized him by the arm and dragged 
him along. 

“Hurry!” he exclaimed; “don’t you see, it’s 
going to fall!” 

The next morning the building was in ruins. 
The engineer’s critical eye had seen that the 
structure was out of the perpendicular, and what 
was about to happen was as palpable to his mind 
as though it had happened already. 
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NO USE. 


It is said that Goldsmith, much as he disliked 
exertion and trouble, either literary or other, 
was unable to avail himself of the help of an 
amanuensis. 

“How do you manage?” he one day asked a 
friend, despondently. 

“Oh, easily,” said the other, an author of many 
voluminous but short-lived works. “I walk about 
the room and dictate to a clever man, who puts 
down correctly all that I tell him; all I have to do 
is just to look over the manuscript and possibly 
make a few corrections before sending it to the 
press.” 

The indolent doctor was delighted with this 
idea, and ordered the “clever man” in question 
to be sent to him the next day. The amanuensis 
arrived, and sat, pen in hand, waiting for the 
dictation to begin. 

Goldsmith paced the room, with great solemnity 
at first, and then with rapidly increasing disturb- 
ance of mind and features. At last he came toa 
sudden halt before the waiting scribe, and thrust 
his hand into his pocket. 

“It will not do, my friend,” he said, with a shake 
of his head, handing a guinea to the young man; 
“it will not do for me. I find that my head and 
my hand must work together, or there’ll be no 
work done!” 

He never made the trial again, counting it as 
extra trouble rather than gain. 


OO 


MORE ACCURATE. 


Professor Porson, the celebrated Greek scholar, 
was so far from lending a ready ear to flattery 
that he disliked as a rule to receive even the 
praise which was justly due him. An author to 
whom he had given much valuable assistance in 
a literary work, said: 

“I wish to make public: acknowledgment of 
my indebtedness to you in the next edition of my 
book.” 

“I must beg you will do nothing of the sort,” 
Said Porson, earnestly, “for you might say some- 
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thing in compliment to me that we should both be 
ashamed of ten years hence.” 

The learned professor was, nevertheless, well 
aware of the extent of his knowledge and there 
were occasions when he would not suffer it to be 
underrated. One such instance occurred one day 
when he was talking with Doctor Gillies, the 
historian of Greece. When the two men met 
there was sure to be a literary contest in which 
Professor Porson, the deeper student of the two, 
generally came off successful. 

Doctor Gillies spoke of the Greek tragedies and 
of Pindar’s odes, at considerable length. 

“We know nothing,” said he, with great em- 
phasis, “of the Greek metres.” 

“If you will put your statement in the singular 
number, doctor,” said Professor Porson, quickly, 
“I think it will be much more accurate!” 


THE ENGLISHMAN’S TONGUE. 


The English language is not regarded with 
affection by the people of the European continent 
who are under the necessity of learning it. Its 
diverse origin has laden it with an immense 
number of inconsistencies, contradictions and 
duplications, and above all, with an irregular and 
inexplicable system of spelling. The Germans 
are accustomed to speak of the English language 
as “a monster having two mouths, with one of 
which it speaks German and with the other 
Latin.” 


The Slavonie people of central Europe, who 
have always occasion to master many lan- 

uages, and who for that reason are g 
inguists, have a story to account for the incon- 
sistencies of English which is still more uncompli- 
mentary to our mother tongue. 

This story, which we find in “The Outgoing 
Turk,” by H. C, Thomson, tells that when the 
Lord made the different nations He gave men no 
tongues at all; and when they came and dumbly 
begged for them, He compassionately took a piece 
of meat and cut it into slices, giving each one a 
slice to serve as a tongue. 

This served well enough; but when the meat 
was all given away, the Englishman, who 
either lazily or eer. failed to come 
sooner, arrived and demanded his piece. There 
was none left for him; and so the Lord called 
back the men of the other nations, and slicin 
from each one of their tongues a little bit, he pu 
them all together to make a tongue for the 
Englishman. And this is why the English con- 
tinue to speak in such a jumble to the present 


day. 

This story, which the author of the book named 
heard in Croatia, is so close a representation in 
allegory of the actual fact of the origin of the 
English language that it has a made-up air. It is, 
nevertheless, picturesque and interesting. 


MAGICAL CLEVERNESS. 


Dr. Conan Doyle must have some of the peculiar 
aptness of Sherlock Holmes, the detective who 
walks his pages. But, as the Bookman tells us, 
he refers his idea of the character to an old pro- 
fessor of medicine at the Edinburgh University. 


This man would sit in the yf waiting- 
room, with a face like a Red Indian, and diagnose 
the people as they came in, even before they had 
opened their mouths. He would tell them their 
= he would give them details of their | 

ves. | 

“Gentlemen,” he would say to the students 
standing about, “I am not quite certain whether 
this man is a cork-cutter or a slater. I observe a 
slight callous, or sapeeuine. on one side of his fore- 
finger and a little thickening on the outside of his 
thumb; that is a sure sign that he is either the 
one or the other.” 

His deductions were very dramatic. 

“Ah!” he would say to another man, “you are a 
soldier, a non-commissioned officer, and you have 
served in Bermuda. Now. ntlemen, how did I 
know that? He came into the room without 
taking off his hat, as he would go into an orderly 
room. He was a soldier. A slightly authoritative 
air, combined with his age, shows that he was a 
non-commissioned officer. A rash on his forehead 
tells me he was in Bermuda, and subject to a 
certain rash known only there.” 


THEY STAY PUT. 


The uncertainties of human nature make any 
kind of business precarious that depends upon it. 
“I can fit people’s bodies easy enough,” said a 
wise tailor once, “but it takes pretty close 
trimming sometimes to fit their minds.” 


The old man in a familiar story of Mount Desert 
was also aware of the truth expressed in this 
soyne. He was asked by a summer visitor, 
“How in the world do you manage to make a 
living here?” 

“Waal,” said the native, “there aint anything 
much to make ’round here, now that’s a fact. 
But ye see, in winter I haul logs, and in summer I 
haul mealers, and ’twixt them two I manage to 
scrape along somehow.” 

“Mealers?” said the visitor, “what are they?” 

“Why, mealers is folks that live in cottages and 
haint got strength enough to walk a rod and have 
to be Kerried to the hotels for their meals.” 

“Oh. And which do you like the better—hauling 
logs or hauling mealers?” 

‘Waal, I dunno. Logs is harder to h’ist—there 
aint no two ways about that. But when you get 
’em h’isted, there they be! I guess I'd a leetle 
ruther haul logs, o’ the two!” 

This commentary on the flighty ways of city 
visitors in the country expressed more than 
volumes could. 





SHE WAS NOT CONCERNED. 


Lately several ministers, in comparing notes of 
their work, were telling of their ill suceess in 
preaching personal sermons—those which are 
supposed to be general, but really are directed 
against the known weaknesses of members of 
their congregations. 

One of the clergymen, in illustration of his 
a. told of an English rector who thought 

is parishioners were getting so wicked that he 
must tell them what would become of them if 
they dic not mend their —— He preached a 
severe sermon on the eternal fate of the wicked, 








and afterward sought to “improve” the lesson by 
personal admonition. 

Meeting one day an old woman who was noted | 
for her gossiping disposition he said to her: | 

“I hope my sermon has borne fruit in your mind. | 
You heard what I said about that place where 
there shall be wailing and gnashing of teeth?” 

“Well, as to that,” answered the dame, “if I ’as 
anythink to say, it be this—let them gnash their 
teeth as ’as ’em—I aint!” 
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Grippe. 


Never had it? then the world is all before you! 
Just recovered? then there's naught for me to tell. 
But for me, I've just arisen 

From a grim and grippy prison, 

And desire in me is welling 

All the world to be a-telling 

Of my singular sensations, 

My extreme exacerbations, 

My unbounded irritations 

And intense exasperations. 


First of all, a sudden shiver, 
Like a ripple on the river, 
Sets your marrow all a-quiver, 
Without any cause whatever. 
And from thence go hurry-scurry, 
Helter-skelter, tlirry-flurry, 
Darting, little icy particles 
Through the nine-and-thirty articles, 
(Rather more or rather less.) 
That your body may possess. 
And your teeth begin to chatter,— 
Though the speech is no great matter— 
Half a groan and half a grumble, 
As the shawls you clutch and fumble. 
And you cower, shaking, quaking, 
When—your teeth set up an aching! 
Cuspid, molar, each one taking 
His peculiar line of devilry, 
As in some infernal revelry. 
With a throbbing and a jobbing, 
And a driving and a riving, 
- And a stabbing and a jabbing, 
Anda jerking and a dirking, 
As if all were Greek-and-Turking, 
And a nagging and a jagging, 
Anda darting and a smarting, 
As of soul and body parting. 
Then your head takes up the story, 
Crying, “I will ache for glory! 
1 will ache with such an aching 
As the world shall be awaking ; 
Fame shall sit upon my banner, 
To have ached in such a manner!” 
And it aches! till every brain-cell 
Is transtigured to a pain-cell; 
Till cerebrum, cerebellum, 
To balloons of anguish swell ’em, 
And medulla oblongata 
Wears the crown of saint and inartyr. 
Then your knees ache; and your nose aches; 
And each smallest of your toes aches ; 
And your throat’s a ring of iron 
Which your tongue lies parched and dry on; 


Now your feet they fall from under! 

Now your backbone drops asunder! 

Now your whole articulation 

Creaks and groans like all creation, 

As a wave of fever fills you 

And engulfs you and enthrills you, 

Till you sink beneath the billows, 

Sink, and clutching at the pillows, 

Yield to dissolution, erying, 

“Bring the doctor! quick! I’m dying!” 
LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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Sympathy and Hardness 
Exemplified. 


The train stopped at a seaside station, and a 
pale girl, who coughed incessantly, alighted. A 
young woman with a brogue and kind, merry 
face ran to meet her. 

“Ah, an’ it’s welcome ye are, my dear! ‘Take 
me arm. It’s just a step. There it is—that 
white cottage on the beach. It was all planned 
and built by Miss Hayes. She keeps it up. 
From April to November there are ten of her 
friends there gettin’ rested and strong. They 
each stays two weeks. Faith, an’ that’s a tire- 
some cough! We'll be gettin’ rid of that 
at wance, plase God!” 

“You are so kind. I know you’ll make me 
well,’’ said the poor shop-girl, smiling. 

“Is it me? It’s Miss Hayes as ’ll cure you. 
I’m only her Irish chambermaid. I wish I could 
do some good meself; but I haven’t a rid cent to 
give. My money all goes back to the ould folks 
in the ould country; but Miss Hayes’s father— 
he’s millions! She can help the poor;” and 
Molly’s blue eyes filled with tears. She walked 
slowly, her arm around the sick woman’s waist. 

“You'll have a wee room all to yourself. I'll 
make you crame toast for tay. I’m foine on 
crame toast !’’ she ran on cheerily. 

“Is that Miss Hayes in the door? Why, she 
is a young woman!” said the startled new- 
comer, as a slight girl advanced briskly to meet 
her. 

“Ah? You are Jane Potts?” glancing at a 
list in her hand. “1 hope you will enjoy your 
holiday, Jane. You will stay until this day two 
weeks. A copy of the Home rules is in your 
chamber. ‘Tea is at six, precisely. All lights 
must be out at ten, to the minute. To-morrow 
morning [ will see you and examine into your 
situation, habits and so on. I always exercise 
an oversight over the families, work and life of 
my women. You must go to your room now 
and rest.’’ 

“But I am not one of her ‘women!’ ” said the 
girl, hotly, as she climbed the stairs. Molly 
heaped the pillows on her bed, brought her a 
cordial which checked the cough, and with 
affectionate pats bade her sleep until tea-time. 
She went from one to another of the women 
with a cup of milk for one, a big pear for 
another, listening to the ailments and long 
stories of all with kind, cheerful words. 

Miss Hayes was bidding good-by to two 
women whose holiday was over. “And remem- 
ber, Mary,” she said, “‘you must rid yourself at 
once of that drunken brother.”’ 

“Tf T turn my back on him, he’ll go straight to 
the bad,”’ replied the girl. 

“7 am competent to judge of your duty. How 
can I help women who carry such dead-weights ? 
I will not try. And you, Jane. You should 
sell that guitar. You are too needy to indulge in 
luxuries.” 

“It was my mother’s. I can only play a few 
tunes; but they’re a great comfort, Miss.” 

“Nonsense! Good shoes are better than 
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|tunes! I’ll call on you next week and see if you 
| have taken my advice.” 
| “Is it the love of the poor or the love of having 
| her own way that’s in her?” said one of the 
| women as they walked away. The other did 
| not answer. 
| But Molly looked after her mistress with 
| reverence. God, she thought, had given her a 
great work to do for Him. 
“An’ what can J do that has no money at 
all?’ she thought, shaking her head. 
This little picture needs no words of ours to 
explain its meaning. 


ine 


A Strange Custom. 


Two men, one evening last spring, were stroll- 
ing through the winding streets of the ancient 
town of Florence. One of them was a native of 
the old Tuscan city, the other an American. They 
entered a plaza, or square, surrounded by porti- 
cos. On every side were statues or busts of the 
old rulers of Florence, and on the walls the blue 
and white bas-reliefs of the Robbias and some 
frescoes by the great masters, covered now with 
glass to preserve them. Hoyt, the American, 
paused before them. “Of course this is marvel- 
lous art,” he said; “but do you know, there is 
something childish to me in the incessant repeti- 
tion here of religious subjects. I do not want to 
see the torture of some martyr at every turn! I 
can read of it and then put it out of my mind.” 


“Ah, certainly!” cried the Italian, his eager 
eyes and face talking as earnestly as his tongue; 
“but you forget that ancient pictures and statues 
were the books of the poor. bad told the story 
of the life of Christ and His followers to those 
who could not read. You will understand our art 
and our customs better if you keep that in mind. 
| the way, I can show re a singular custom 
which is practised only in this church in Florence, 
and only upon this day of the year.” 

The day was Good Friday. Since dawn devout 
Italians tad crowded all the churches, but now the 
tide of people set into this one, splendid in ancient 
frescoes and noble chapels. , 

“It is the Church of the Annunziata.” said the 
Florentine. “They sing the ‘Tenebrae’ here 
to-night.” 

The church, from the high altar to the farthest 
portico, was a solid mass of human beings, dimly 
seen, for all lights had been put out except twelve 
great candles which burned around the crucifix. 

As the story of the day was chanted, one after 
another of these lights went out, and the darkness 
deepened into night. But one remained, typical 
of iim Who hung upon the cross—the Light of the 
world, 

“This was the way,” whispered the Italian, “in 
which the story of the cross was told to those 
who could not read.” 

The chanting ceased. The vast kneeling crowd 
rayed silently, many with sobs and tears. When 
he last light flickered, the women’s faces grew 

pale. bing | prayed in agony, as if they could, 
even now, hinder the death of Jesus. 

The point of light grew dimmer and went out. 
Then—silence. 

The next moment the night was filled with a 
furious clamor, a tempest of heavy blows. Every 
man and woman was armed with a whip, and was 
beating the ground or wall in a frenzy of rage. 

Hoyt caught his friend by the arm. “Have 
oo gone mad?” he shouted. “What is it?” 

“They are scourging Judas. The early con- 
verts, when Christ was first preached here, took 
this way to show their horror of the death of 
Jesus, and the ceremony has been kept up in this 
church ever oa it is no ceremony to 
them, it is real,’ he added, as they went out. 
“Look at that old peasant wrapped in a goatskin 
coat, beating the wall. It is no wall to him. Itis 
the back of Judas that he strikes.” 

“I understand,” said the American. “He is 
learning his lesson as no book would teach him. 
After all, we cannot understand the art or litera- 
ture or the life of any man unless we try to see 
with his eyes, think for a time with his brain, and 
feel with his heart.” 





He Died Contented. 


The New York Sun quotes a “club-man” as 
telling the following good war story. The nar- 
rator was at the Battle of Gettysburg, on the 
Federal side, and at the “tag end of the battle,” 
as he says, found himself within the Confederate 
lines, disabled by a flesh-wound. The dead and 
the wounded were lying all about him. Suddenly 
he heard some one close by him shouting lustily: 
“Go it, boys, go it! Give the Yanks plenty of 
ammunition!” The Northerner looked round. 
and saw to his surprise that the speaker—or the 
shouter, rather—was a man of at least sixty-five 
years, dressed in Confederate gray. 


Both his legs had been shattered by a shell. but 
he didn’t seem to know it, and smiled hopefully as 
he called again and again to some of his lagging 
comrades to keep up the fire. Presently along 
came the surgeon of the regiment. a courteous, 
kindly, knight ‘f Southern gentleman. 

“Why, old fellow, what are you doing here?” he 
said in a cheery voice to my old man. “You are 
nines Ag old to be in service. How does this 

ap) n ” 

“Pm old, but I never shirked,” answered the 
old man with spirit, and then he stopped to yell 
again to his comrades. Suddenly he began to feel 
terrible pain, and then he said: 

“Air you the doctor?” 

“Yes, I am,” answered the surgeon; “and I’m 
going to have you moved as soon as the firing 
ceases, and see what I can do for you.” 

“Oh, don’t bother about me,” answered the old 
man. “I’m done for, I reckon, an’ you’d better 
tend to some that’s younger. Tt don’t matter at 
all about my dyin’ now. They’re all fixed an’ 
well pervided fur. One hund’ed acres of good 
lan’, two mules an’ a horse,” he added, half to 
himself, with a peaceful smile. 

“Who?” asked the doctor, administering a 
swallow of brandy. 

“My wife an’ my daughter, sir. You see, it was 
this way. When the war broke out I was an ole 
man, nigh on to sixty, I reckon, an’ somehow I'd 
never been a good manager. I had tried, but I 
didn’t have nothiw but jus’ what I made over m 
rent, an’ that was little enough, God knows. 
knowed my day for ’cumulatin’ anything was 
over, an’ it nigh worried me to death to think 
about leavin’ the ole ’oman an’ Sal to do real 
hard work. Then the war come an’ there was m 
chance. The owner of the plantation where 
lived was richer than he was brave. He come to 
see me one day, an’ he says, = he: 

“John, ee aint got your folks well fixed to 
leave ’em. have you?’ 


“*No,’ says I, ‘an’ it worries me past all peace.’ 
“*Now, let me tell you.’ says he. ‘I want a 
substitute to fight for me. an’ here’s your chance 
to pervide well for your folks. Age exempts you 
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from fightin’, but if you go to the war in my 
place, Pll deed your wife this very day one 
hund’ed acres of my best Jan’, two mules, an’ a 
horse. Is it a bargain?’ 

“T studied a while an’ then I says: ‘It 1s.’ 

“Sure enough, he was as good as his word. He 
deeded a hund’ed acres and the stock to the ole 
?oman and Sal that very day, and the next week I 
was gone tothe war. Laint never been home since, 
but have fought it straight through. 1 got 
interested in the cause after I got g at work to 
fightin’, an’ I aint never flinched once; but what 
brought me here was re for Sal an’ the 
ole ’oman. I couldn’® bear to leave ’em empty- 
handed, an’ I knowed it was too late fur me to 
ever do anything fur ’em.” 

His voice was growing weaker and weaker as 
he told his story, but as he finished he raised 
himself up, and with a regular rebel yell sang 
out: “Go it, boys, an’ give ’em —!” 

mg he fell back, and after a while he mut- 

red: 


te 3 

“The ole ’oman an’ my little Sal. A hund’ed 
acres—half of it good bottom land—a horse—an’— 
an’ two fust-rate mules. It was the best the ole 
man could do fur ’em,.” and with these words and 
a marvellous look of love and peace on his face 
he stopped breathing. 





or 


A Mountain Thanksgiving. 


Gray mist along the mountain granite clings. 
Through drifting clouds the sun of autumn shines 
On yellow frrassy slopes; a frost breath — 
Through the sweet-spicéed air beneath the pines. 
Down to the icy border of the stream 

Soft-footed forest folk step one by one, 

With glance of liquid eyes, and sudden gleam 

Of sun on slender head and shoulders dun. 


Far from the aisles where solemn music thrills, 
Apart from field and garner, friend and kin, 

Here through the vast cathedral of the hills 

For giving of my thanks I enter in. 

The pines lift up their choral harmony, 

And not alone in praise and prayer I bend; 

These also join in gratitude with me, 

The dumb, sweet, woodland hearts that call me friend. 


MABEL EARLE. 


* 
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Collecting from “Drummers.” 


One Sunday evening, not long ago, the Salvation 
Army of Topeka formed a circle in front of the 
National Hotel, where a number of traveling 
salesmen were staying. After the usual singing, 
praying and beating of drums, came the collec- 
tion, and as it turned out to be the most exciting, 
as well as the largest ever taken in the streets of 
a Kansas city, a correspondent of the Kansas City 
Times thought it worth describing. He writes: 


For a few minutes things went slowly enough. 
The captain was begging or nickels or pennies, 
but they came not rapidly. 

On the balcony, twenty feet above, were a dozen 
traveling men and a few women. One of the 
traveling men took out his pocketbook and fished 
out a dime. He threw it down to the captain, 
but it missed his tambourine and had to be hunted 
for on the stone pavement. . 

“Oh,” said the New York wine-drummer, “I 
wouldn’t give anything so smallas adime.” He 
took out a quarter and threw it down. It, too, 
missed the captain. 

“Dll fix that, God be praised!” said the captain, 
and taking the bass drum, he set it on the pave- 
ment, head up, directly in front of the balcony. 

“T can beat a quarter,” said a text-book nan, 
and he threw a half-dollar. It hit the drumhead 
with a noise that made it sound like a brick to 
the startled ears of the Salvationists, and they 
shouted: 

“Praise the Lord.” 

The brewery man from Kansas City got his 
back up, and probing his pockets he found a silver 
dollar, and it hit the drumhead with a plunk. 

“Fire a volley,” shouted the captain, in an 
ecstasy, and there was a rousing “Amen” from 
each and every member of the army. 

Another dollar from the pocket of a shoe-drum- 
mer lighted squarely on the beer dollar with a 
7 clink. ; 

“That's a ringer,” said the grocery-drummer, 
who used to pitch horseshoes behind a country 
store while waiting for his trains, and he tried to 
duplicate it. 

“I'll be one of any five men to throw a dollar 
each,” announced another one of the text-book 
m 


en. 

_ “I’m with you,” said four voices at the same 
instant, and plunk, plunk, plunk, plunk, plunk, 
went five silver dollars against the drumhead in 
rapid succession. 

“Fire a volley,’ shouted the captain above the 
mild Sabbath-day cheers of the gathered crowd, 
and there was nothing mild about the “Amens” 
that responded. 

“Dll go two at a time with anybody,” announced 
the wine man. 

“Dm with you,” said the beer man, and four 
silver dollars struck the drumhead simulta- 
neously. 

There was another round or two of singles. and 
then somebody asked: 

“How much have you got now, captain?” 

The captain counted while the traveling men 
got together in little bunches on the baleony and 
made up purses for the next attack. 

“Eighteen dollars and fifty-two cents so far, 
praise God,’ said the captain. “Fire a volley.” 
‘Amen!” shouted the army. 

For nearly half an hour the fun lasted, and the 
army went away reluctantly, but joyfully, after a 
parting serenade. 


* 
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Lady Burton’s Courage. 


When Sir Richard Burton was consul at 
Damascus, his wife shared the perplexities of 
that complicated Eastern life. She was braver 
than many men, and situations which would have 
seemed impossible to some women did not trouble 
her in the least. One day she was riding through 
a village where, as usual, every one rose up and 
saluted her, and where she was joined by several 
native Christians. Suddenly Hasan, a youth of 
twenty-two, thrust himself before her horse and 
called: 


“What fellows you /fellahin are to salute this 
Christian woman! I will show you the way to 
treat her.” 

She reined in her horse. The natives —_ cl 
on their knees, kissed her hands, and prayed her 
not to be angry. 

“For Allah's sake, bear it patiently.” they 
implored. “We are not strong enough to fight for 
you.” 

By this time a crowd had collected and she was 
the centre of all eyes. 

“What is the meaning of this?” she asked 
Hasan. 

“Tt means,” said he, “that I will pull you off 
your horse and duck you in the water. Salute 
me!”’ 

She had but an instant to think over her course 
of action. To give him an advantage would result 
in a consular and European row; and if she 
peteges the slightest cowardice she would never 
be able to show her face in the village again. 





She sprang nimbly from her saddle, seized him 
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by the throat, twisting his necktie Septte. and at 
the same time showering blows upon his head, 
face and shoulders with the butt end of her whip, 
until he howled for mercy. 

Her servant flew to the rescue, a pistol went off 
harmlessly, and Hasan’s brothers dragged him 
howling away. Lady Burton mounted her horse 
and rode on, amid the curses of the attacking 


party. 

“We will follow you,” they shouted, “with sticks 
and stones and guns; and at night we will come 
in a party and burn your house! And whenever 
we meet an English son of a pig we will kill him!” 
But the local governor forced them to apologize, 
and the following summer Hasan and the lady 
became great friends. She was treating him for 
weak eyes, and one day she asked: 

“What made you want to hurt me, O Hasan, last 
summer?” 

“TI don’t know,” said he. “The devil entered 
my heart. I was jealous to see you always with 
the Christians. and not noticing us. But since I 
have got to know you, I could kill myself for it.” 


——— 


Why Mike Stopped Drinking. 


Mike Bryan is now a highly respected and 
well-to-do farmer in a Western community, but 
he has not always been so highly respected or so 
well-to-do. In times past Mike, as he is familiarly 
called, spent his spare money in the saloons. The 
story of his reformation is given in the words of 
an old neighbor and friend: 


“Yes, Mike drank a good deal in them days, and 
treated more than he drank. When old Judge 
Henry came back from the legislater, we made 
up a purse and bought him a handsome gold watch 
to show him our ’preciation. 

“That night, in the saloon, one of the boys said 
that Mike ought to have a new gold watch, too; 
for if he hadu’t — to the legislater he had raised 
the first sack of oats in the county, and raising 
oats for folks to eat was much better than making 
laws for them to quarrel over. 

“Then somebody said that he would subscribe 
yten dollars. Mike was that pleased that he called 
allthe boys up for a drink, and threw down a 
twenty. 

“Some one else subscribed another ten, and 
Mike treated again, throwing down another 
twenty. He had just sold his crop and had 
nothing but twenties in his pocket. Of course he 
never got a cent of change back, nor wanted any, 
he was feeling so — 4 

“Well, they kept on subscribing, and Mike kept 
on treating, until he had spent over three hundred 
dollars. e boys went and woke the jeweler up 
that very night and bought the watch. Mike 
went to bed as — as a peacock. 

“But the next morning. when he came to take a 
good look at his watch. he found that it was only 
an old brass thing. worth about two dollars and a 
half. Mike walked straight out to the river-bank 
and threw it into the water. Since then he bas 
never been inside a saloon. It was the luckiest 
three hundred he ever spent.” 


~~ 
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Documentary Evidence. 


There are serious uses to which a diary can be 
put, although it is commonly kept mostly as a 
record of one’s personal experiences, impressions, 
likes, dislikes, or daily expenses. 


Mr. Grumbull came home from his office one 
day in July and threw himself on the lounge with 
the remark that it was the hottest my e had 
ever lived through; he had never seen the like in 
all his experience. 

“I think you mistake, dear,” said Mrs. Grum- 
bull, opening a small drawer in the secretary and 
taking out an indexed blank book of pocket size. 

“I find,” she proceeded to say, after examining 
it a moment, “that on the 30th day of June last 
year the mereury stood at 92 degrees. It is now” 
—and she consulted the thermometer hanging on 
the wall—“87 degrees.” 

“Well,” rejoined Mr. Grumbull, slightly taken 
aback, “at any rate, I never came so near melting 
as I have to-day.” 

“IT think that is an error, too. On the 13th 
day of August. in the same year, you were 
‘absolutely melted.’ There can’t be any mistake 
about this. 1 wrote it down at the time.” 

“I suppose you think that’s pretty smart.”’ he 

rowled, fanning himself desperately. “All I 

now is that I never suffered from the heat in all 
my life as I’ve suffered to-day!” 

“Poor George!” feelingly responded his wife. 
“Your sufferings must be terrible. I find you 
made that precise remark on the 4th, 6th. 9th, 
10th, 15th and 27th of last July, and the 13th and 
17th of last September.” 

And poor George didn’t say anything more fora 
long time. 


* 
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Not What She Meant. 


It is always safest to say exactly what you 
mean. Ifa lady—who by the way did not live in 
America—had been as careful in this respect as 
she should have been, an amusing retort would 
not have been given to the world. 


It happened that a certain gentleman. not 
unknown to fame, had been in the enjoyment of a 
corner seat in a railway carriage which was a 
little more than comfortably full. and that at a 
station he stepped out to seek refreshments, 
taking care to leave his rug to reserve his seat. 
On re-entering he found that. in spite of the rug 
and the protests of his fellow-passengers, a lady 
had possessed herself of his place. 

Deeming the act a little unfair, he approached 
ite pn his explanation was set aside by the 
ofty reply: 

“Do you know, sir, that I am one of the direc- 
tors’ wives?” 

“Madam.” replied the displaced traveler, “were 
= the director's only wife, I should still pro- 
est.” 


—_———_~o3u 


Unfamiliar Face. 


A captain of a regiment stationed in Natal. 
South Africa, when paying his company one day, 
says London Answers. chanced to give a man a 
Transvaal half-crown, which. as one woukd 
naturally expect. bears “the image and super- 
scription” of President Kruger. 


The man brought it back to the pay table and 
said to the captain: ‘Please. sir, you’ve given me 
a bad half-crown.” 

The officer took the coin, and without looking 
at it. rung it on the table, and then remarked: “It 
oe all right, Bagster. What's wrong with 
i a 9 


“You look at it. sir,” was the reply. 

The captain glanced at the coin. saying: “It's 
all right. man; it will pass in the canteen.” 

This one eed satisfied Bagster, who walked 
off, making the remark: “If xoe Say it’s a’ right. 
sir, it’s a’ right; but it’s the first time I’ve seed 





the queen wi?’ whiskers on.” 
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In the Holidays. 


Could the empty schoolhouse speak 
Thi ough the long vacation, 

This is what I think ’twould say 
Tn its desolation: 

“Oh dear me! where can they be, 
All the feet that went a-tripping 
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peanut; then he dug up Alice’s, and there was | 
just one peanut; and then he dug up Ethel’s, 
and there was just one peanut. The other pods 
that we let go down hadn’t grown well. 
You know we’d promised him one from each | 
vine, so we didn’t have a single peanut left. 
We all felt pretty mournful when we saw the 
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my pocket, and in a second the squirrel was in | 
my hand, cracking and eating the nut with | 
evident relish. 

After he had disposed of several in a similar 
manner, Joe slyly tucked one in the pocket of 
his jacket. 

With a quick dart, Chippie left my hand and 
disappeared in Joe’s pocket, whence he emerged 
with a queer little pouch in one of his cheeks. 
A nut was put in ‘Teddy’s pocket, with a like 
result ; and when the little fellow’s cheeks were 
so full they could hold no more, he suddenly 
disappeared up the hill, and I thought that 
would be the last of him. 

But no; in a few minutes I heard the leaves 
rustle again, and there he stood at my feet, his 
cheeks empty and ready for a fresh load. 

Holding out a blackberry, which I had picked 
during his absence, I coaxed him to my hand 
again, and gently stroked his glossy coat, while 


In and out, and out and in, 
Round and round me skipping? 
Where to-day the mice at play 





three go into his pocket, but at dinner-time they | he daintily nibbled the berry, standing upon his 
| were side of our plates and money enough with |hind legs, and eating all but the white core, 
| them to buy each a quart. which he quickly dropped, and continued his 








Are the only sounds I hear. 


“Where are all the little men, 
Where each little lady? 

Some are in the sweet green fields, 
Some in woodlands shady. 

Some afloat in painted boat 
Glide along with easy motion, 

Some are building sandy towers 
By the big. blue ocean. 

Far away shouts at play 
Are the only sounds I hear. 


“Yellow leaves are falling now, 
Summer-time is over ; 

They will soon return to me, 
Every little rover. 

Girls and boys, with pleasant 

noise, 

Happy little voices bumming, 

They will gather round my door— 
Listen! they are coming! 

Laughter sweet and hurrying feet 
Are the merry sounds I hear.” 

E. H. f. 





A Peanut Story. 


Isn’t it funny how peanuts 
grow? I have just found out, 
and it has taken me all summer. 
I suppose it will seem silly to 
people who have seen them lots 
of times, but then perhaps they 
haven’t seen some of the things 
that grow here in the North. 

I’ve been staying at Uncle 
Frank’s ; and Uncle Frank is a 
great man for surprises, so we 
just ran when he said there was 
something in the garden we’d 
never seen. Alice and Ethel— 
they are my cousins—couldn’t 
tell what it was any better than 
I could. There were three little 
plants that looked something like 
clover. We guessed ever so 
many things, but nobody guessed 
peanuts because we had all heard 
of peanut-vines. 

After a while Uncle Frank 
told us that he planted five raw 
peanuts from some Aunt May 
got for salted peanuts, and there 
were three peanut-plants, one 
apiece for us. He looked very 
solemn when he said he was 
afraid Aunt May’s and his 
weren’t coming up, and he hoped 
we would divide with them. Of 
course we pitied him, and we 
promised him one from each 
plant. 

We watered and weeded and 
fussed over those plants, and we 
made trellises for them, but they 
just wouldn’t climb. We supposed they would 
climb like beans or peas, and that the peanuts 
would come like bean-pods. ° 

The plants blossomed all right, but after the 
flowers had withered, and just as soon as we’d 
think we could see the beginning of a little green 
pod, the stem would bend down and grow into 
the ground. We thought the plants were 
spreading, and we were perfectly willing they 
should, but we wanted pods, too. We tried 
tying the blossoms to the trellises, and then the 
little pods shriveled up and died. 

We were just discouraged over getting a 
peanut, and we had thought of the loveliest 
things to do when they were ripe, and we had 
quarts and quarts of them. 

One day in the fall Uncle Frank came in and 
said: “Peanuts are ripe.” We thought it was a 
pretty poor joke, but he said come, and we went. 

He dug up those plants, and where the ends of 
those flower-branches had fastened into the 
ground, down there out of sight were the 
peanuts! Who ever supposed the branches 
would poke the pods down into the ground to 
ripen like potatoes? I didn’t and the others 
didn’t. 

Just think how funny our trellises looked, 
standing there all bare; but we didn’t think 
much about them, because we had our peanuts. 

But we didn’t really have quite so many 
peanuts as we expected at first. Uncle Frank 
dug up my vine first and there was just one 


| We roasted our three, and they were delicious, | 
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Flossie and Frisky are Grave as can be; 


T 


‘Tis very important, 
That:Kittens shou 


search for nuts in our pockets and sleeves. 


RNING BATH #: 


ou all will agree, 
d wash fhemselves 


clean every day, 
And brush their soft fur before going to play. 


Floss watches admiri 
When Frisky has fi 


ef 


in the sun. 


| ever so much better than store peanuts; but we 
| somehow managed to eat the others. 

We think Uncle Frank might have told; and 

he thinks our eyes weren’t very sharp—and | 

| perhaps they weren’t. JANET. 
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Nonsense Verse. 
One Saturday opulent Ollie 
Thought he’d go for a ride on the trolley, 
But his pennies were few, 
He only had two, 
So he went and made mud-pies with Polly. 
CAROLYN WELLS. 


———-_$_2-@--— 


Chippie. 

Two little boys at the house among the 
mountains where I was staying, were very 
anxious that I should become acquainted with | 
their little friend ; so one morning we started for 
the woods where he lived. 

Seating myself obediently beneath a wide- 
spreading oak-tree, I waited, with considerable 
interest, for his appearance. After Teddy had 
called, ‘“‘Chippie, Chippie,’”’ several times I was 
told to listen very attentively, and soon I heard 
a rustling among the dry leaves a little way up 
the hill; and in less time than I have been telling 
it, a pretty, striped squirrel stood at my feet. 

At a motion from Teddy, I took a nut from | 








ng, her toilet is done, 
nished, they 1 play 


E-M -Norris- 





He repeated these visits until our nuts were 
all gone; and when he had assured himself, by 
active searching, that we had no more, he 
disappeared up the hill and did not return 
again. 

Teddy said that the man who had tamed him 
used to bring a pound of nuts at a time, and 
Chippie would never leave until he had secured 
them all. 
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Nats to (cack. 


ACROSTIC. 
Bible Characters. 


This law-giver famous, a king’s daughter snatched 
When a babe from a watery grave. 

This beautiful queen risked her crown and her life, 
Her own beloved people to save. 


And here’s a disciple who doubted his Lord, 
But at last he was brought to believe. 


His treasures of gold this king foolishly showed, 
When his enemy’s spies he received. 


This soldier’s fair wife a king wished to wed, 

And so caused him in battle to fall. 

Great and wise was this monarch; he wrote a 
famed book, 

Full of words of instruction for all. 


In a chariot of fire drawn by fiery steeds 

This prophet was caught up on high. 

This man by the Saviour was raised from the 
dead, 

Though four days in the grave he did lie. 


The fruit was forbidden, yet this man did eat, 
But his wife’s was the fault—so he said. 


A girl’s graceful dancing this 
w iched king charmed, 

But it cost a great preacher his 
head. 


Find in these ten initials, all 
placed in a row, 

The name of the oldest of mortals 
below. 


2. 
RHYMING BLANKS. 


One day in the —— I went with 
a party of friends to watch 
a game of —, in which my 
cousins, and ——, were to 
play. We — carried our lunch, 
ane way lady had a —., for it 
was likely to be cool. Part of 
the way we went by water ina 
veculiar boat called a ——, and 

he rest of the way we drove. 
Before the game began we ate 
our lunch, with a stone —— as 
our table. We were hungry, and 
everything tasted good except 
the coftee, which for some reason 
was as bitter as When the 
zame began we had great fun. 

Vhen a good play was made, 
some of the spectators would —— 
out the name of the player with 
applause. All was good-natured 
at first, but as the game went on 
the players grew excited and 
rough. and it was soon hardly 
different from a street ——. One 
—, strong man was injured so 
that he could hardly —., an¢ 
had to be carried off the grounds 
in a cart made to —— stone 
Many others were hurt, but my 
cousins had no broken bones; 
only afew bruises. We went to 
the hotel and waited in the — 
while the horses were taken out 
of the and harnessed. While 
we were waiting, each wrote his 
name in the register with a 
flourish and a——. We had not 
gone far on our way when heavy 
clouds came up, making the sky 

rhe win 


look like a black —— 
rose, too, and we feared a severe 














storm. It proved, however, to 
be os | a short ——, and we 
reached home safely. None of 


the ladies cared to watch another 
such game. 


3. 
ENIGMA. 
Come, not another 1, 2, 3, 4, dear 
€Ss, 
Because you chanced to 1, 2, 3. 4 


your dress; 
For in your 2, 3,4 just let me say, 
You 3, 4, 2 too old to ery all day. 


3, 1 any 4, 3, 1, 2, now you can 


show 

Your 3, 4,1 in mending it, you 
know. ‘ 

Not with long, straggling stitches, 
though. 

As some old 1, 3, 4 his sail might 
sew. 


It is an ugly hole, ’tis true, 

As if a 4, 3,1 had gnawed it 

through, 

But stitch away, and when ’tis 

done, 

Then we'll have 1, 2,3 and 2, 3, 1 

our bun. 
4. 
CONCEALED CHARADE. 
From Longfellow. 

: The first verse contains my 
first; the second verse my second; and the third 
describes my whole. 

“Turn, turn, my wheel! All things must change 
To something new, to something strange; 
Nothing that is can pause or stay; 
The moon will wax, the moon will wane, 
The mist and cloud will turn to rain, 
The rain to mist and cloud again, 
To-morrow be to-day.” 


“His gracious presence upon earth 
Was as a fire upon a hearth; 
| As pleasant songs at morning sung, 
The words that dropped from his sweet tongue 


The day before I returned home, I went to) 
bid Chippie good-by, for we had grown to be| 
very good friends during my month’s stay. | 


Strengthened our hearts; or, beard at night, 
Made all our slumbers soft and light.” 


He would come at my call, and even stand on | 
my shoulder while I talked to him. 

But I had been so busy packing my trunk that 
it was late in the afternoon before I made my | 
visit. It was some time before I could succeed | 
in coaxing him from his nest at the top of the 
hill; and when he at last made his appearance, 
he would come no farther than my feet. 

He picked up a piece of apple which I threw | 
to him, nibbled at it a moment, looked at 
me attentively with his little bright eyes, and 
then left me, saying as plainly as it was possible 
for him to: “Don’t you know, my dear friend, 
that it is time to put my children to bed? You 
must come in the morning if you wish me to 
entertain you.” 

I was very sure that he had a storehouse full 
of nuts, and that his babies would not suffer 
from cold or hunger during the long winter 


months. HELEN M. RicHARDSON. 


| Had dro 


“And silver white the river gleams, 
As if Diana, in her dreams, 
pped her silver bow 
Upon the meadows low.” 


Conundrums 


What humorous writer was always close to his 
readers? Nye (nigh). 

What fur-bearing animal is always naked? The 
bear (bare). 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. 1. Berlin, 2. Toronto. 3. Olean. 4. London. 


5. Indianapolis. 6. New York. 7. Shanghai. 8. 
Chicago. 9. Athens. 10. Omaha. 11. Cairo. 12. 
Rome. 13. Ithaca. 14. Toledo. 15. Madrid. 16. 


St. Augustine. 17. Cologne. 18. Constantinople. 
19. Glasgow. 20. Buffalo. 21. Salem. 22. Paris 
23. Elmira. 24. Lyons. 25. Rio Janeiro. 26. Santa 
Fé. 27. Naples. 28. Saginaw. 29. Lisbon. 30. 
Binghamton. 31. Albany. 32. San Diego. 33. 
Tacoma. 34. Easton. 35. Venice. 36. Cleveland. 
37. Duluth. 38. Vienna. 39. Pekin. 40. Nice. 41. 
Denver. 

2. Cater, crate, trace, caret, react. 

3. Rack. 

4. Can, did, ate—candidate. 























SENOR CANOVAS ASSASSINATED.—Sefor 
Canovas del Castillo, the prime minister of 
Spain, was assassinated by an anarchist on the 
eighth of August. The crime was committed at 
the baths of Santa Agueda, to which Sefor 
Canovas had gone for his health. ‘The murderer 
fired three shots, all of which took effect, and 
death was almost instantaneous. The assassin, | 
who gave the name of Golli, but has been known 
under several names, was arrested, tried by | 
court martial a few days later and sentenced to | 
death. He is an Italian, and admitted that he 
had gone to Santa Agueda for the purpose of 
committing the murder, in revenge for the activity 
of Sefior Canovas in securing the punishment of | 
the anarchists who last year exploded a bomb in 
the streets of Barcelona, and killed a number of 
people in a religious procession. 

THE CAREER OF CANOVAS.—The career of 
Sefior Canovas illustrates the triumph of ability 
and charaeter over adverse conditions. He was | 
born of humble parents, yet he died in the} 
foremost office under the crown, after more than 
forty years of continuous public service. He 
was the ablest leader of the conservative party, 
which is at present dominant in the affairs of 
Spain. Among his most conspicuous political | 
achievements was the restoration of the Bourbon | 
dynasty in 1874, and the framing of the present 
constitution of Spain. He was of unprepos- | 
sessing appearance and an arbitrary temper, but | 
was distinguished as an orator and a statesman, | 
and his patriotism and integrity were unques- | 


tioned. . He was sixty-nine years old. 


THe SupAN ExPpEpDITIOoN. — The ae, 
Egyptian expedition for the conquest of the | 
Sudan has captured Abu Hamed after a sharp | 
engagement. Geographically, the expedition is 
farther from Khartoum, its objective point, than 
it was before it left Merawi for the advance | 
movement. ‘This is because Abu Hamed is | 
situated at the place where the Nile reverses its | 
course and makes a great bend tothe south. Prac- | 
tically, a great advantage has been secured in the | 
oceupation of the place, for from that point to 
Berber and Khartoum the Nile offers almost a 
clear course. The occupation of Abu Hamed 
will make it possible to complete the railroad | 
across the desert to that point from Wady Halfa, | 
and thus to convey troops, supplies, and steamers | 
in sections, for the later advance. 

ENGLAND AND HER COLONIES. — Great | 
Britain has formally “denounced” the existing | 
commercial treaties between herself and Germany 
and Belgium, the effect of which is to terminate 
the treaties one year later. She does this in order 
to avail herself of the preferential duties which 
the new Canadian tariff gives British products. 
The treaties were so drawn as to entitle German | 
and Belgian goods to the same privileges with | 
British in the colonies. The proceeding is impor- 
tant, as the beginning of a new policy, designed } 
to draw the colonies of England into closer trade | 
relations with her, under conditions similar to | 
those of the Canadian tariff. | 

THE DECREASE IN IMMIGRATION. — The! 
revised returns of immigration into the United 
States for the last fiscal year show that the whole 
number of arrivals was 230,832, a decrease of 
112,435 as compared with 1896, and the smallest 
since a record has been kept. Nearly one-half of | 
the immigrants were from Russia, Italy and | 
Austria-Hungary,—countries whose emigrants 
show the largest percentage of illiteracy. 

TROUBLE ON THE AFGHAN FRONTIER.— | 
There have been formidable risings against the 
British in the Chitral district on the northwestern 
frontier of India. The British garrisons were 
attacked by large bodies of natives, who were led | 
by a fanatic who had been proclaiming a holy | 
war. The most serious aspect of the affair is 
that some of the tribesmen seem to have come | 
from Afghan territory, and there is a suspicion | 
that the Afghan authorities connived at the | 
movement. The government of India has! 
addressed a protest to the Ameer of Afghanistan, 
and has forwarded troops to provide against | 
further attacks. 


7% | 
THE TSAR AND THE KAISER.—The visit of | 
the Emperor and Empress of Germany to the | 
Tsar of Russia in August was signalized by | 
military and naval displays and by a state | 
banquet. Both sovereigns, in their speeches at | 
the banquet, expressed an earnest purpose to 
continue the good relations between the two 
empires, and to maintain the peace of Europe. 





DEATH OF TWO MEMBERS OF CONGRESS. 
Senator James Z. George of Mississippi and 
Representative Ashley B. Wright of Massa- | 
chusetts have recently died. Mr. George was 
serving his third term in the Senate. He was at 
one time Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Mississippi. In his youth he served in the 
Mexican War, and later in the Confederate army 
in the Civil War. Mr. Wright was serving his | 
third term in the House of Representatives. | 
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“machines our neighbors have paid two or three times as much for. 


THE NEW 


Companion 


SEWING MACHINE. 


HIS superb Sewing Machine is winning its way into the homes and hearts of CoMPANION readers all over 
the land. It tells its own tale of sterling worth. ‘There is no better Sewing Machine made. Some 
people still think they must pay $40 or $50 to get a good Sewing Machine. It is one’s privilege to pay a 
high price if this gives them satisfaction, but those who have secured a New ComMPpaNION SEWING MACHINE 
for $19 know that they have saved $25 or $30, besides getting a machine of the highest grade of excellence. 
It costs as much to build the NEw Companion SEWING MACHINE as it costs to build any $40 or $50 
machine, but it does not cost you as much to buy it. The New Companion SEWING MACHINE is sent to 


you direct from the factory, thus furnishing it to you at lowest possible price. 
$ I 0 2 
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None Better, Few as Good. 


‘““We received our Sewing Machine in due time, and my wife has given it a 
thorough trial and is delighted with it. We had two high-grade machines (I mean 
high-priced) sent us on trial and neither gave better satisfaction than the ComPaNION. 
There ts none better, few as good.”— Harry Murrey, Nashville, Tenn. 


A Five Years’ Test. 


‘‘ Accept our thanks for favor received, and in addition must say a word for our 
New Companion SEwinG Macuine. We have been using it five years and like it 
better all the time. It has never done anything but the best of work and will equal 
any of the sixty-five-dollar machines, and we want none better for style or work.”— 
Mrs. ALLEN FRazEur, South Omaha, Neb. 


Wants One of the Same Kind. 


‘Will you please send your price-list for Sewing Machines to Mrs. Lucy Newton, 
Butler Centre, Wayne Co., N. Y. I bought a machine of you Oct. 30, 1893, which 
has -always given good satisfaction and does first-class work just as good as the 
I have always 
recommended the machine when | have had an opportunity, and this lady wishes to 
buy a machine of the same kind soon.”— Mrs. Hatsey Knapp, Port Byron, N. Y. 


The New Companion Sewing Machine only $19.00 with Full Set of Attachments. 
Warranted for Five Years. Fifteen Days’ Trial Allowed. 
Money Refunded if not Perfectly Satisfactory. 
On receipt of price, $19.00, we will deliver the machine, freight paid, to any railroad freight office east of Colorado. 


Or we will deliver the machine, freight paid, at any railroad office in Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Montana, or at 
any railroad freight office west of these four States, for $22.00. 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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CAMPHOR-TREES IN FLortipA. — The 
failure of the world’s supply of camphor would 
deprive mankind of a great boon. There is 
probably no actual danger of such failure, yet the 
camphor-trees of China, Formosa and Japan 
have been destroyed so rapidly in recent years 
that the question has been discussed whether 
they can be replaced. It would be desirable, if 
possible, to cultivate them in lands lying nearer 
to the great centres of civilization, and experiments 
are said to have shown that the climate of 
Florida is well suited to their growth. Cultivated 
in Florida by scientific methods, it is claimed | 
that the life of the trees could be saved, instead | 
of being destroyed, in the process of collecting | 
the precious gum, as has hitherto been the case 
in the East. 

PROLONGATION OF HuMAN LIFE.—Sta- 
tistics tending to prove that the average duration 
of man’s life has been increased through modern 
improvements in medicine and hygiene are 
always interesting. Among the most recent 
instances is a table prepared by a correspondent 
of Nature, showing a steady increase in the 
proportion of sexagenarians among the population 
of Canada. In 1851, out of every 100 persons 
living in Canada, 3.70 were sixty years of age or 
over. In 1861 the percentage of sexagenarians in 
the population had increased to 4.49. In 1871 it 
had become 5.10; in 1881, 6.32, and in 1891, 7.01. 





BRILLIANT EXAMPLE OF PRACTICAL 
SclENCE.—French scientific journals contain 
accounts of the surprising achievements of the 
inhabitants of the commune of Monceau-sur- 
Oise, not far from Paris. There, in a little 
village of only 250 inhabitants, the streets are 
lighted by electricity, electric lights are found in 
the church, in all the houses, and even in the 
stables; and the farm-buildings in the neighbor- 
hood of the village are illuminated in the same 
manner. More than this, the commune possesses | 
a large threshing-machine driven by electric 
power and capable of threshing 900 sheaves of 
grain per hour; besides turnip-cutters, crushers, 
sorters, pumps and other agricultural machinery, 
all set in motion by electricity. ‘The power is 
derived from a waterfall and by combining their 
interests, the inhabitants of the commune have 
made science illuminate their streets and houses 
at night, and drive their machines by day, more 
cheaply than these things could be done by the 
old methods. 


Rosz-EATING WaAsps.—lIt is asserted by a 
correspondent of the Gardener’s ay and 
that wasps not only devour ripe fruits, such as 
apricots, grapes and pears, but that they extend | 
their ravages to rosebuds and blown roses. 
The blossoms and buds covering two flourishing 
rose-bushes belonging to him were destroyed by 
wasps, in spite of the battle which he waged with 
the insects for the preservation of his flowers. 

TIME-RESISTING CEDAR.—Cedar-wood is | 
famous among farmers for its lasting qualities, | 
when used for fenece-posts. An interesting proof | 
of the power of this wood to resist the effects of 
time is furnished by the Egyptian boats made of 
cedar which were found buried near the banks 
of the Nile, and which, according to recent 
estimates of their age, were probably in use 4500 
years ago! The fact must not be overlooked, 
however, that these boats were covered by the 
dry sand of the desert. 


| fake information. Sent, 


*“ Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Denti- 
frice”’ will prevent trouble from bad teeth. (Adv. 
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IRISH POINT DOILY. 


To introduce our 100-page new illus- 
trated Bargain catalog of Fancy 
Work Novelties and Jewelry we 
will send this Shousite 9-in. 
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BLINDN ESS PREVENTED. 


The Absorption Treatment a Success. Hundreds 
successfully treated for all diseases of the eyes or lids 
without knife or risk at their homes and at our Sanita- 
rium, the largest and most successful institution in 
America. “Don’t wait to be blind.”” Pamphlet Free. 


BEMIS EYE SANITARIUM, Glens Falls, N. Y. 
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<o All kinds of Stamps, Rubber Type, etc. 
RUBBER STAMP Co, E 1, NEW HAVEN, Corn. 


TRY IT FREE 


for 30 daysin your own home and 
save8i0 to 825. Ne money in advance. 

Kenwood Machine for Soe 
$50 Arlington Machine for $19. 
Standard Singers, $5.00,311. 50, 315.00 
other styles. All attachmenis 
We pay freight. Buy from 
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Engineering; Surveying and Mapping; Sheet 
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aulwte GUARANTEED SUCCESS. 


study 
Fees Moderate, Advance or Installments. 
Circular Free: State subject you wish to study. 


International Correspondence Schools, Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 


Truths About gag 











The only authentic, L and duly authorized 

work, as compiled for the Department of Interior of 
Conada, and issued by the Dominion Government. 
The very latest maps in colors of the gold region. 
Ten actual photographic views of the route, including 
Lake Lindeman, Miles Cafon and the famous White 
Horse Rapids, taken for the Canadian Government, 
and other engravings Y, aiilue and interest. 

Also report of Wm. Surveyor for the 
Dominion, describing Gs Metall iMiculties and best 
means of reaching the Klondike. 18 different subjects 
of value to prospectors. Tables of distances, means 
of access, game, fish, etc., etc. 
Police Inspector and Health Offi 

Extract from official Government. report: 

“ Prospecting has only just begun on Bonanza Creek. 
From one to twelve dollars per pan of dirt, and no bed- 
rock yet. This means from one thousand to twelve thou- 
sand dollars a day per man sluicing * * * and I may add 
that every Be is more encouraging than the last. * * * 
Mons: and taken out of this district.’ 

nadian Government owns the Klondike. 
Read Ry story of the untoid wealth that is there, 
written by government officials; no fancy stories or 
post- t-paid, for 50 cents, silver 
or stamps. Two copies with extra set of maps, cloth 
mounted, for one dollar. 
CO., 67 Park Place, 


AMERICAN PUBLISHING © 
P. O. Box 736, N. ¥. City. Mention this paper. 
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~ EAGLE SIMPLEX PENCIL. 


A NEW DEPARTURE IN LEAD-PENCILS. 

By simply removing the wood with the Finger Nail, 
as long a point can be obtained as desired without 
the use of knife or sharpener. For sale by dealers. 

Sample mailed for 10 cents in stamps. 


EAGLE PENCIL CO., 377 Broadway, NEW YORK. 


Send us 50 Cents 


ps taken) and we 


you this HANDSOME 
VIOLIN COMPLETE WITH BOW, by exp 

c.0.D., ect toexamination. If found A WONDER - DR 
THE MONE » pay the express agent balance 61.25 and ex- 
press charges. Ourspecial offer price for this regular 8.00 


—_ se vie WE SEND FREE °= application a ti, 
Pian: 
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Musical Test Catalogue. ORGANS e224 ve "Pi 


$121.25, GUITARS, MANDOLINS and other musical — 
ments at factory prices, all subject to FREE TRIAL be- 
ment. Send for catalogue to-day, Address, 
ROEBUCK &CO. (Inc. ), CHICAGO, ILL. 

History made LIBERTY 
BELL honored and loved. 
Sweetness and purity of 
tone have made THE NEW 
DEPARTURE BICYCLE BELLS 
widely known and univer- 
3 sally appreciated. The acme 
of excellence. The ideal of 
perfection. 


The New Departure Bell Co., 
16 Main 8t., Bristol, Conn. 


A BIG BOOK ABOUT BAND INSTRUMENTS. 
If you are interested in a band instru- 
ment of any kind, or would like to join a 
band or drum corps, you can obtain full 
information upon the subject from the 
big book of 144 pages that Lyon & Healy, 
Chicago, send free upon application. 
It contains upwards of 1000 illustrations, 
and gives the lowest prices ever quoted 
upon band instruments. Write to-day 
to Lyon & HEALY, 199 Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago. 
SPOR SARA ERRARLA RRR RRR DR PP 
MENNEN’S: 


BORATED TALCUM 


BD toilet Powder, 


Approved by Highest 
Medical Authorities 


a a Perfect Sanitary 
Toilet Preparation 
for infants and adults. 
Delightful after shaving. 
Ke heves Yrickly Heat, Nettle Rash 
Chafed in, Sunburn, ete. Removes Blotc hes, 
Pimples, makes the skin smooth and healthy. 
substitutes. Sold by 

cents. 
Sample mailed (Name this paper) 
“G EI JRHARI D  MENNEN CO. Ne Des Newark, N- J: 
. 
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[1 PAPER 


largest wall paper house 
in U. 8. for samples— Free. 
A million rolls—variety unlimited, 


Eh ot = DEALERS 
DISCOUNTS 


Write for large books by express with 
t, 


KAYSER & ALLMAN, 88222" PHILADELPMEL 
‘'HARMLESS ueeer-tipreo 
ARROW GAME. 


















Affords Heaps 
of Pun. 
Popular Throughout the Civilized World. 

Unsurpassed for Sport and Discipline. 


If your deale r hasn't it 
send us mail order 
PRICE of Game complete. Harmle-s 
Pistol, Target,2rub- $] 00 
ber-tipped Arrows, post-paid 
Over 1,500,000 Sold. 


ELASTIC TIP CO., 370 Atlantic Avenue, Boston. 


115 Lake 8t., Chicago. 135 Market 8t.. San Francis: o. 












The beauty 
of ahouse may ype 
be made or marred $8 
by its color. Patton’s Np. iN 
. House Painting model % f| 
shows just therightcolors ¢; } 

tor anykindof ahouse (20,000 « t 

* combinations). It will be sent 
to you, post-paid, for 10c., to make 
you acquainted with the merits of 


~ PATTON'S” 
‘Sun Proof. 
- Paint - 





C7 







the paint iaat stays on. An instruc 
tive book * How to [necrease the 
, Sizeof Your House with Paint,’ 
> and a master painter's tint- 
’ %/ ing card,will besent fora i 
. é 2e. stamp. Patton’s i \ 
WAL e Paints are made in a 
*,> .f a paste and liquid form a > 
= asc ~ JAS. EK. PATTON CO., mi 
- tne i - », Wis.. ; 
> Sosy & —\ ame rye i oe 
A . 
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{ Dr. Hayes Cures Hay- 








Fever to Stay Cured. 





steadil 


comfort. 
for I have learned that 
and friendly regard for their condition.’’—C. 





“I am fully convinced that the tendency has been entirely eradicated. 
however, to take treatment a few summers longer, in order to insure lasting results. 
Hay-Fever, which at one time threatened to make a complete wreck of my health, has been 
and surely controlled, until last season I did not even have a ‘blockaded nose,’ nor 
any affection of the eyes; nothing more than aslight wheezing, which gave no particular dis- 
I have referred many patients to you with good results and shall continue to do so, 
our interest in patients is not merely a financial one, but a sincere 
F. HULL, 25 Norton St., 


I shall continue, 
The 


New Haven, Conn. 











Full Information and Bteals for Free 
DR. HAYES 


LS, 





Rzgrsination pialted on Application to 
UFFALO 
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ABICYCLE S82 A GOLD WATCH 


ARR ape Bey own a GOOD HIGH-GRADE 


E without any outlay of money, 
among your friends, Bake 


Teas, Spices and Baking ~~ A 


always of highest quality and abeehntely fresh. 


yer sell- 
ing a a 


Just go among your friends and sell a mixed 
order amounting in total to 75 lbs. for a Boys’ 
Bicycle ; 100 lbs. for a Girls’ Bicycle; 200 lbs. for 


a Ladies’ or Gentlemen’s High-Grade Bi- 
cycle; 50 lbs. for a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 lbs 

for a Solid Silver Watch and C hain; 50 lbs. fora 
Gold Watch and Chain, stem-wind and pendant 
set, Waltham or Elgin works, fully warranted ; 
10 lbs. fora Solid Gold Ring; is ibs. for a pair o 
Lace Curtains ; 22 Ibs. for a Ty pewriter ; 30 Ibs. for 
a Fairy Tricycle; 9 lbs. for a Sewing Machine; 
25 lbs. for an Autoharp; 10 lbs. for a Crese ent 
Camera; % lbs. for a Mandolin. We pay the ex- 
press or freight if cash is sent withorder. Send ad- 
dress on postal card for Catalogue, Order Sheet and 


Particulars. W.@. BAKER (Dept.¥), Springfield, Mass. 











What every one says must be sO, and all the women of America extend the palm of superiority to 


The STEVENS CLOAKS. 


They possess a degree of perfection unknown in - yarments. 
manship to any other line produced. 


any other four houses combined. 


Our ae 
aula EN the moet 
au parments pri 
eased this coming 

season. 


Our Pian 


of fixing the price by 
e question, 


«How low 


” 
can we sell it? 
instead of the ere 
“ How much will 
?” will prove > 
revelation to you on 
Prices this season. 


356—Black Cloth Cape, 


made 2% inches long, from fine all wool 
Kersey, double watteau plait in back and 
front, trimmed with strips of cloth and 
buttons. Very stylish. Would $ 6.50 
be cheap for $10.00, for only - 





” 








506—Seal Plush Cape, 
made 24x1 

Seal Plush, lined with satin rhadame 
plaited back and elaborately trimmed 
with silk braid, jet and genuine black 
martin fur. Would be eee 
at $20.00, our price only . 





35 inches, from fine quality 


strips, fine 
shown in cut. 


$10.00 


They are the recognized standard of excellence for the entire cloak trade. 
lave many imitators, as far as pictures go, but no further. 
It’s the re-orders that come from each garment we send out. 


316—Black Cloth Jacket, 


made 28 inches long, from fine all wool 
Kersey, beautifully trimmed with 
stitching and buttons as 
Strictly high- 
class, a fine $15.00 jacket. for 


Try one of the fol 


owing five; 





bias from fine Black Beaver,trimmed 
fur, and trimmed with jet. 
beautiful $8.50 cape for # 


$7.50 


352—Black Cloth Cape, 

made 27 inches long, extra full sweep, 
around 
collar and down front with _ k thibet 


$4.50 


Positively superior in style, fit, finish and work- 
None can — our garments, that’s why we sell more than 
return it if not more than ple ased. 





Now Pouring In 


as never before. 
requests for our 


SPECIAL CLOAK 
CATALOGUE 


for 1897-8 are now pour- 
ing in by the thousands. 
Every woman who saw 
cloaks Jrom our house 
last year wants it. 


We advise you to 
write early to se- 
cure one of the first 


edition FREE. 


500—Seal “Plush Cape, 


made 2 inches long, full sweep, from 
fine Seal Plush, lined with extra quality 
figured sateen, collar trimmed thibet 
fur nepdoomely rimmed wie braid and 
jet. Would be astonishingly 
cheap at $7.50, our price only $5.00 


The 





Catalogue Free. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 109 and 111 State St., CHICAGO, ILL. 




















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
given for gto over eight—which is the number 

1 


given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 

ion 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made ina Post-oftice Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express oney - Order. 
WHEN NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send 
the money ina Registered Letter. All postmasters 
are required to register letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. Itis 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
pame on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
ninust be notified by letter when a subscriber 
wee his paper stopped. All arrearages must be 
paid. 


Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against pozia money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to the Compamon by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston. Mass. 








NOSEBLEED. 


Pliny regarded nosebleed as one of the dis- 
tinetive characteristics of the human race, for he 
said that “man is the only creature from whom 
blood flows at the nostrils,” and, properly under- 
stood, he was right. Of course blood will flow 
from any part of any animal when the arteries or 
veins of that part are opened, but it is a fact that 
nosebleed, occurring without any apparent cause, 
is seldom, if ever, seen in animals. The reason 
for this human peculiarity is that the membrane 
lining the nostrils in man is especially full of 
blood-vessels, the walls of which are weak and 
easily ruptured by slight causes. 

It is usually very easy to recognize nosebleed, 
but sometimes the blood flows backward into the 
throat, and then is coughed up, or vomited, and 
may be thought to come from a hemorrhage of the 
lungs or stomach, and so cause much needless 
alarm. 

As a rule nosebleed is a thing of slight impor- 
tance, and stops of itself after a little while, but 
the biood may escape in such quantity, or the 
bleeding may continue so lung, that the patient is 
greatly weakened. When occurring in children it 
has ordinarily no significance,—though this is not 
always to be takén for granted,—but in older per- 
sons it may be a symptom of some other illness, 
such as the beginning of typhoid fever, or a 
trouble of the liver or heart. 

Nosebleed is one of the common manifestations 
of that curious condition in which there is a 
tendency to severe hemorrhage after any slight 
injury or even without any cause that can be 
discovered. Children with this predisposition— 
often called “bleeders”—suffer from frequent and 
uncontrollable attacks of nosebleed, and some- 
times die in one of them in spite of all efforts to 
control the hemorrhage. 

Ordinarily there is little to be done, for the 
bleeding usually stops of itself. The child should 
be made to sit quietly in a chair with the head 
only slightly inclined forward, just enough to let 
the drops fall clear of the lips into a basin. All 
clothing should be loosened about the neck. Ice 
may be applied to the back of the neck, or ice- 
water may be dashed into the face or made to 
trickle down the back. 

It is useful, also, to insert a little piece of ice 
into the bleeding nostril—sometimes the effect is 
better if the ice is put into the other nostril—and 
retain it there for a moment or two; or a still 
better plan is to snuff up a mixture of alcohol and 
water as hot as it can be borne. The introduction 
of cobwebs into the bleeding nostril often induces 
coagulation, or the same purpose may be served 
by a little wad of loose worsted which has been 
picked apart. 

If simple measures fail, the physician should be 
summoned before exhaustion ensues. 


—_—_ >. — 


DOG AND CHICKEN. 


One of the most extraordinary of occurrences, 
seemingly, and yet quite natural and credible, is 
reported on good authority from France. At the 
town of Gennevilliers, in the department of the 
Seine, a certain keeper of a public house had, in a 
shed, an old dog, which was lodged in akennel, or 
box filled with shavings. The dog, sleeping his 
hours away, kept the shavings warm all the time. 

Nevertheless, he left the box long enough every 
day so that a hen, which was one of a number 
that ran at large about the shed, could come in 
and lay her eggs there. The innkeeper knew that 
the hen laid her eggs in the kennel, and was in 
the habit of coming every day to get them. 

One day, coming when the dog was “in,” the 
innkeeper was astonished to hear the peeping of 
a chicken apparently underneath the animal. He 
examined the box, and found a young chicken, 
newly hatched, nestling in the shavings and 
demanding something to eat. Close by were the 
shells of the egg from which the chick had been 
hatched. 

He could hardly believe his eyes at first, but 
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presently he recognized the simplicity of the 
explanation. Three weeks before he must have 
failed to get the egg which the hen had laid there. 
It had slipped down into a warm corner of the 
shavings, and the warmth of the dog’s body had 
served the purpose ef an incubator. 

Unfortunately, the French provincial paper 
which records this interesting circumstance does 
not tell whether the dog adopted the chicken, nor 
whether it—the dog—was of the breed known as 
setters. 


FRIGHTENING A GRIZZLY. 


A veteran hunter tells in the San Francisco 
Chronicle of a bear which backed out of a fight, 
frightened by a man’s acrobatic performances. 
He says: 


“A remarkable instance I heard of once, where 
a famous guide courageously advanced upon three 
grizzlies, an old she-bear and two half-grown cubs. 
and by a series of ridiculous monkey-shines an 
acrobatic manceuvres on the ground within a rod 
or two of the bears, filled them with such aston- 
ishment and i pts fear that the three hastily 
retreated into the woods. 

“The guide’s gun had snapped in both barrels, 
he having drawn on the old bear before the young 
ones appeared. He afterward said that it was in 
a fit of desperation that he tried the turning of a 
handspring and jumping up and down, flopping 
his hands and resorting to other unbunter-like 
measures. ; 

“He had been told once that a hunter had 
frightened a mountain-lion away by similar 
absurd movements, and he found that it worked 
to — in the case of the bears, although he 
did not encourage any one to go hunting grizzlies 
armed with nothing more than a capacity to turn 
somersaults.” 


EVADING THE LAW. 


The London Telegraph tells a story of a collier 
who amused himself with flying pigeons. He had 
oceasion to go to town recently, and took with 
him a bird in a bag. He was about to toss up the 
pigeon in the town-hall square when a policeman 
came up and told him that he must not fly the bird 
there. 

“Why not?” asked the collier. 

“Because it is forbidden, and I shall have to 
lock you up if you do.” 

The collier, with the usual sharpness of his 
kind, thereupon took the pigeon out of the bag, 
set it on the ground, stroked its wings and said to 
it: “Aw corn’d toss thee up here, so thou mun 
walk whoam; dost yer? thou mun walk whoam.” 

The bird, of course, rose in the air, leaving the 
policeman petrified with astonishment. 


THEY KNEW MA. 


The train had stopped for a few minutes at a 
station out on the plains, and two or three bare- 
footed little boys and girls had their backs against 
the depot and their fingers in their mouths, while 
they stared at the passengers. 


Suddenly a boy of about ten years dashed round 
a corner of the station and called to his brother 
and sister: 

“You, Joey! Ma says if you an’ Maggie don’t 
come = straight home she’ll—she’ll—well, I 
forgit what, but she’ll do it, sure, for you know 
what ma is when she gits started; so you’d better 
git home straight off!’ 

Joey and Maggie evidently knew what ma was 
when she “got started,” for they started home- 
bn as fast as their bare little feet would carry 

em. 


READY TO WORK. 


It is refreshing to hear of an aspirant for public 
oftice who frankly admits his ambition, yet dis- 
dains to seek a position in which he will have 
nothing to do but to draw his salary. 

Two wayside pilgrims were discussing the 
corrupt practices of modern politicians. 

“Raggsy,” said one of them, “you don’t hanker 
after a gov’ment job, do ye?” 

“I don’t mind sayin’ I’d take one ef I could git 
it, Shabbalong,” responded the other, “but 


don’t want no job that’s all fat. I’m willin’ to |. 


earn my wages 
“An’ wot sort 0’ job would be about your size?” 
“Well, I'd like to fill fountain pens fur some 
assistant sec’etary o’ the treasury.’ 


NEW EXPERIENCE. 


“Now, Patrick Muldoon,” said the magistrate to 
the evidently alarmed witness on the stand in a 
case of burglary, “bear in mind that you have 
sworn to tell the truth, the whole truth, and noth- 
ing but the truth.” 

“Vis, yer honor,” stammered Mr. Muldoon, his 
eyes wavering from the judge to the jury, and 
back again; “it’s mesilf that'll do the very best I 
can; but 1 hope the gintlemen will be a trifle aisy 
on me at the shtart, for it’s little used I am to that 
sort av thing, yer Honor.” 


CHOOSING A NOVEL. 


A writer in Clips lets out a secret regarding the 
way in which some young women judge novels. 


In a street-car two girls were talking of what 
they read. 

“Oh, I choose a novel easily enough,” said one. 
“T go to the circulating library and look at the 
last chapters. If I find the rain softly and sadly 
dropping over one or two lonely graves, I don’t 
have it; but if the morning sun is glimmering over 
bridal robes of white satin, I know it’s all right.” 


A QUEER ADVERTISEMENT. 


Anything but a compliment to some one is 
implied in the following advertisement, which a 
French provincial journal publishes: 

“FOR SALE—One monkey, two poodle-dogs 
and a parrot. The owner, Mademoiselle L., 
being about to marry, has no further use for 
these animals.” 


“WE won’t print any such stuff as that!” said 
the editor, loftily, as he handed back the manu- 
script. “Well, you needn’t be so haughty about 
it,’ retorted the irregular contributor; “you’re 
not the only one who won’t print it.””—Puck. 


Burnett’s Vanilla Extract is invariably acknowl- 
edged the purest and best. Adv. 











For THIRTY-FIVE YEARS have 
maintained their superiority for 


Quality of Metal, 
Workmanship, 
Uniformity, 
Durability. 


Sample card, 12 PENS, different numbers, 
for all styles of writing, sent on receipt of 
4 CENTS in postage stamps. 


SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 


450 Broome St., New York. 








A SPECIAL OFFER. 


Waterproof 
Shoes 
$1.50 


Express Paid. 







in Order to Introduce our Celebrated 


Waverly 
Waterproof Shoes 


(Uppers and Soles Waterproof) in territory 
not covered by dealers we will send, Eapress 
Paid, on receipt of price, as follows: 
Child’s Button or Lace, Sizes 8 4 to 11, $1.50 
Misses’ Button or Lace, Spring Heel, Sizes 113, to 2,$2.00 
nay © ~ * Hed, “  23¢toT, 2.50 
Little Gents’ Lace, Spring Heel, “ 8tol3, 1.45 
Youths’ Lace,Heel, . ..... “ 11 to2, 2.00 
Ay ie a hoe “ 2 toGk, 2.25 
Above in E and EE widths. 

If you wish to test the waterproof qualities of the 
leather, we will send you sample pieces, with full 

instructions. Catalogue upon request. 


WAVERLY SHOE CO., Laconia, N. H. 
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or on A Reet : 
Made from choice Pacific Coast wheat. 
All the nerve and strength-giving quali- 
ties carefully retained, only the outer 
or woody fibre being removed. 
AN AGREEABLE CHANGE 
FROM OATMEAL. 
The best food for young children. Cut of 
the bear on every package. At all Grocers. 


*“ SAVE A PENNY AND - 
LOSE A DOLLAR.” 


A Tempting Price Hooks Many a Fish, 
But Fish Always Suffer for It. 


<> 





ave te 


Is Worth All It Costs, Because 


It Matches Any Color. Fits Any Edge. 
LASTS BETTER and LOOKS BETTER 
Than Any Other Skirt Finish Yet Devised. 
LOOK ON THE BACK for the letters S. H. & M. 
It’s the Only Way to tell the Genuine. 


If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 
amples showing labels and materials mailed sree. 


S. H, & M, CO., P. O. Box 699, N. Y. City. 














‘ RCT 7 a 
(rescent % 
Bicycles F 


are all business — and always 
a pleasure. 
Crescent means the re- 
sult of the best cycle ¥ 
engineering talent — it 
means a constant striv- 
ing to attain the best 
in bicycle-building. 
is not considered when it 
comes to designing new 
Crescent models. 
cent riders are a contented 
and happy set. 


$30.00 for the little ones, to 
$75.00 for the parents. ... 


Agents Everywhere. 
Catalogue Free. 


Western Wheel Works, 
Chicago. 














$75.00 in the 










Cost 







Cres- 








PRICES: 








New York. 





To School 





and fo Business on a CRESCENT 
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employed. When his companions asked him 
the cause of his burned face and scorched hair, 
he tried to give evasive answers, but the employer 
insisted on knowing what had happened. Then 
the brave man, overwhelmed with emotion at the 
scene he had witnessed, burst into a paroxysm of 
weeping.” Piquet, the narrator continues, is to 
be presented with the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor, and seldom is a decoration better 
| deserved. 

How many 2 knightly youth, as he reads, | 
wishes passionately that he himself might have | 
happened to be passing along when that confia- | 
gration was raging; that out from that trap of | 
horror he, too, might have rescued some mother, 

‘ . *“ | wife or child from such untimely death ; and ig 
plain an’ simple, or they don’t understand it; | js not strange if, coupled with the wish, bursts 
Mis’ Marble, especially. Why, we went t0/ this exclamation: “I, too, could be a hero, but 
school together, an’ I remember how she used to 'the opportunity never comes.” Possibly. But | 
just give up an’ cry—an’ she was a good scholar, | jeroism is rarely the impulse of the moment. 
too—whenever we had poetry to parse in sram- | is a state of mind. It is born of the habit of | 
mar class. She couldn’t do it—couldn’t under- | | generously forgetting oneself in the petty happen- | 
stand what poets meant, in the first place, with | ings of each passing day. Hundreds of men 
all the kind o’ highfalutin ways they have o’ gathered outside the building and some were 
talkin’ about birds and flowers an’ things; an’ brave, but of only one is it recorded that he 
then the way they twisted round words and forgot himself, and thus grandly exemplified 
sentences, ’stead of sayin’ their say straight out ; | heroism. 
why, it just about druv her crazy. She thought * 
they was all fools, anyway, she told me once, an’ | 
Shakespeare the worst of the lot, an’ she did 
wish he’d hurry up an’ go out o’ fashion once for 
all. Well, you can see when Rufus Pickett 
come courtin’ Myra, there was bound to be mis- the famous London preacher who labored for 
understandings. He’s jest as full of poetry an’ nearly half a century alternately in Tottenham 
notions as he can stick, an’ spouts Shakespeare | Court Chapel and the ‘Tabernacle. He was a 
by the yard, if anybody’ll stop to listen, an’ | highly gifted but very eccentric man, of obscure 
family, and plain, almost coarse, in his appear- 
ance and habits, so that it is said he might have 

Pc PS been mistaken for a day-laborer in the street. 

Fas aeonet In spite of this fact, and a tongue somewhat 
given to sharp rejoinders and rebukes, he was 
greatly admired and beloved by thousands of 
people who knew his warm heart and sterling 
— 





A Boiled Bouquet. 


“Oh, no,” said Mrs. Peckham, comfortably, 
settling deeper in the rocking-chair and taking 
out her knitting; “ ’twa’n't never broken off— 
not reelly broken off, though there certunly was 
quite a coolness for a spell; folks was right so 
far. You see, Myra and Mis’ Marble are reel 
nice people, but they’re kind o’ lit’ral—yes, 
that’s the word; lit’ral. They aint any fancies 
and furbelows allowed fur in their view of 
things ; everything’s got to be just fair ’n’ square, 








No Answer. 
Many anecdotes are told of Matthew Wilks, 


A young minister, pompous in manner and 
dandified in dress, once paid Mr. Wilks a visit. 
He wore a number of watch-seals of conspicuous 
colors, which his host — from time to time. 
Mr. Wilks said nothing about them until the day 
of = young man’s departure arrived. Then he 
spoke 

“My friend,” said he, with humorous severity, 
“don’t you think you've a good many seals to 
your ministry, consi how young you are?” 

He was once preaching on some public 
occasion, when not oa than fifty persons in the 
congregation were taking notes of his address. 
Suddenly he stopped short, and the writers all 
vazed up at him in astonishment. 

“Behold, how I have confounded the scribes !’’ 
he said triumphantly, and then proceeded with 
his sermon. 

Quick as he was at retort, he never wasted 
words, and he knew when silence was the only 
wise answer. Once on his way to a conference 
of ministers he was caught in a shower near 
Billingsgate, where there were a number of 

women selling fish, and using profanity freely. 
goes on about posies an’ sunsets an’ such like a| Mr. Wilks stop under a shed, and as he 
prize essay for graduation ; and this spring what oe his shelter he elt called upon to reprove the 
did that fool fellow do but go down to Coates’s | “Do 3 ‘ou 1 not fear, ” he asked, solemnly, “that 
Meadow in the first part of April and pick a) | I shall to appear as a witness against 
gret bunch of cowslips, leaves an’ all,—got his | you a at the = [ 
feet wet, and had a quinsy afterward, doin’ it,—| “I’ve 4 — you will,” cried = o. the 
and carried ’em over to Myra for an offerin’. | Sente’s ovidence t — on 
Now cowslips are well enough growin’, and) When Mr. Wilks related the incident at the 
I'm not denyin’ they’re a sightly patch of yaller conference, one of the ministers asked curiously, 
in Coates’s meadow, and I look out to see ’em 


‘And what did you say in reply ?”’ vy 
myself if I go by when they’d ought to be out; .,, What could I say 2” was thhe characteristic 
but they’re muddy, messy things to pick, and 
Rufe is well-meanin’ but clumsy, and Mis’ | 
Marble says when he handed ’em over to her— i 
Myra was out—they didn’t look any more like a Disgraced. 
bouquet than a peck o’ dandelions. The noble occupation of killing has, even in 

“Anyway, she thought they was just greens. | England, its attendant mortification. A writer 
She thanked him, reel warm, she says, and he jn Temple Bar tells how he went out to play 
hadn’t nothin’ to complain of on that score; and | the deer, and how, after crawling for hours upon 
then she b’iled ‘em. They had ’em for dinner, | the cold, rain-soaked grourid, he came at last 
but nobody teched ’em; they don’t make good | ypon a stag. The noble creature, lying in the 
eatin’, that’s a fact. 





RUFE PRESENTS THE COWSLIPS. 


* 
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time he entered the building the people despaired 
of seeing him return, but he always came back. 
His face was enveloped in wet linen, and the 
last time he rushed into the flames a gentleman 
put a coat around him. He returned with a 


should like to sneak in unobserved; but at the 
crunch of our feet on the wet gravel, out steps 
the landlord into the night, and advances to meet 
us with cheery welcome. 
“Any luck, sir?” 





so he proceeded to the work-shop where he was | 





“None,” I "morosely reply, and push forward 
leaving Donald and Colin, brimful of the sad | 
story, to pour it into willing ears. 

“A graand beast!’ I overhear Donald saying, | 

“‘and he couldna haf had an easier shoot. =| 
it’s an awfu’ 
And savagely I fete the door behind me. 


human form enveloped in a dress which was 
burning. As he laid it on the ground a carbon- 
ized foot remained in his hand. 

“It was then that Piquet had to stop. ‘My 
heart failed me,’ he said in a tone of self-reproach ; 


heather, rose with a bound to his feet. 
“Well, of course it wasa mistake, but ’twas|  «p..> ” 310 Loaves of Bread 
- z Tak’ your time,’”’ says Donald, the keeper. : 
nat’ral enough, and I don’t see myself that Rufe| | try to quiet my trembling nerves. I press LILII11 LILI 
had any call to get so rousin’ mad as he did ; and | the rigger. ce ~ Ay omy Be into te a 
anyway, ’twa’n’t Myra b’iled his bouquet ; twas | face, now at once what hi —" d 
her mother ; but then, Myra has a temper, an’ if | - ao Nee agonized “No!” from *Bonald n What Practical 
Bos a . y elbow. Next moment I see the stag, 7 
he said anything slurrin’ of her ma, she'd fly unhurt, vanish round a projecting point of rock: Example 
out; an’ I s’pose he did, for there was certainly| I rise to my feet without a word, I am too Better 
aru ’ th at the bottom of | crus! to make any excuses; and turning m - 
it ee ee ee ' . back upon Donald and Colin, I begin mechani. | @ » Argument of the 
“Th . , . din’s f cally to fill my pipe. Nobody seems inclined to Working 
ey’ve made it up now, an’ the weddin’s for | break the silence; such a disaster is too terrible. Than a 
next week; but I kinder guess another season | But somebody must speak, and I turn round and Qualities 
he'll wait till he can get garden blooms before he | Say : < a of 
begins bringin’ home bouquets to Myra.” job, ee one Iped. Donald. It’s a bad Sample 0 of the 
“T am thinkin’, sir, it wass the long wait in Our es ss 
ee the cold,” says I Donald, true gentleman as be is. Magee 
Then with rearet, “But it se 5 sad peety. I haf > : 
Happenings never seen the like of yon beast on the hill.” Work Grand. 
gs. This is gall and wormwood to me, and I 
“There ha ed to be passing by,” says a | Sharply give the o start homewa: wrortTt 
chronicler of Rneene Facet, a ralinan et li geet a hill we — a the waning TITTTT 
plumber named Piquet, who, with no thought of _. .- any 7 cae hidden. in i ‘deep / 
personal safety, dashed in and out among the | bracken. I am in utter disgrace; I feel as if Insist on Sold by 
flames, always returning with a woman or child | were se by stern jailers, a getting the Leading 
in his arms. He must have saved twenty lives | Prisoner in chains. 
P : ‘ The long, weary trudge draws to a close, and genuine Dealers. 
during the hour in which he worked. Each I ean see the lights twinkling at the inn. I : “Magee.” 








COMPANION. 
The Smalley Fruit Jar WE BU 


IS THE BEST MADE. 


Made of heavier and better glass than 
any other Jar, fitted with thicker, wider 
and better rubbers, made square with 
round corners. Only Jar, every one 
sold warranted to seal. Very easy to 
open. At wholesale, by A. G. Smalley 

Co., Glass Manufacturers, 8 Black- 
stone St.. Boston. At retail, by BR. . H. 
White Go., Boston, and over 2 Lon deel. 
ers throughout New England. 


Il. 


us 
Senc 
Eastern Philatelic Co.. Concord. N. H 


D POSTACE-STAMPS. 
2-ct. stamp for price-list to 





SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men, 
: TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
the first order from each neighborhood 

@@ filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
managency. Write at once, 
Rocuester RapiAtor Company, 

78 Furnace 8t., ROCHESTER, WN. V. 


Barg ai NS 9299999939939; 


in our Annual August Clearance 
, Sale of Second-Hand 


Mason & Hamlin 
¢ PianosiOrgans 


and various other makes, which 

is now in progress. 
\ To make room for our NEW FALL 
“ STOCK we have marked all our dis- 
continued styles in new instruments 
and our Second-Hand Stock at 
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Mocha and Java. 


It’s the COFFEE 
that makes “‘ that 
delicious cup’’that 
we all enjoy. 


Sample Free. 


A free trial pack- 
age sent for the 
name and address 
of Your Dealer. . . 

First Try It, Then 

You’ll Buy it. 


Chas. Lawrence & Co., 


103 Commercial St., 
BOSTON. 
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Greatly Reduced Prices. 


This sale includes Square, Upright and 
Grand Pianos. Parlor and Church Or- 
gans in great variety of style. ‘ 


An early call will secure a great bargaiu. 4 
Write us if you cannot call. 


Canto Usui 


Mason & Hamlin Building, 146 Boylston Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, THE BEST IN $ 


THE WORLD. 


The claim that fine flour does not make such 
healthful or nutritious bread as some other kinds 
isnot new. That Graham flour is preferable for 
some people is no doubt true; but with others it 
proves irritating to the stomach. It is held that 
the Franklin Mills Flour, a fine flour of the entire 
wheat, is better than either, because it is more 
nutritious than fine white flour, and is not} 
irritating to weak stomachs, like Graham. The 
Franklin Mills Flour is produced from the entire 
wheat kernel, except the woody, innutritious, 
indigestible outer skin or husk, which is not food. 
It is unlike white flour, because that is robbed 
of the gluten of the wheat, in order to make a 
white bread. There is no principle of physiology | 


} ecole gua aia staat: 
which bases qualities of food upon its whiteness. 
Flour deprived of the gluten of the wheat which 


contains phosphates and nutritive salts, has lost , | H Is CAR } 
the greater part of its blood-making materials. ¢ 
GIVEN. 





Ses 





ded dete te te 
SOUS Ssst 








Bread made from the Franklin Mills Flour, a fine | 
flour of the entire wheat, is a beautiful light | 
golden brown. It takes its color from the | 
elements of the wheat from which it is made. | 
This flour is manufactured by the Franklin Mills 
Company, Lockport, N. Y., and sold by grocers in 
barrels or fractions of a barrel. 








This is a large size express wagon with re 


movable sliding seat, welded steel tires, steel 
axles, all hard wood, handsomely finished, 
wood dasher, whip socket and whip. Wheels 
are made of selected stock and have turned 
spokes and plated hub bands. A cart that 
every boy should be proud to own. 

We make you a free gift of this cart if you 
will take orders among your friends for ten 
pounds of any of our Teas or Baking Powder, 
or for a mixed order, Tea, Coffee, 7 — 
ete., amounting to six dollars. We 
press charges on cart and goods, deli 
at your door free, send the cart with the gous 
and give you time to deliver your goods and 
collect your money before paying for them. 


If you want a cart send for our Premium Lists. 

TILDEN TEA COMPANY, 
BROCKTON, MASS. 

| eon, @]e24242006060072070 8 


WHY do some dealers send | 
you inferior brands when | | 
you ask for WELCOME | | 
Soap — acknowledged the 
BEST LAUNDRY SOAP 
made? Because they are | | 
after your money and not | | 
our welfare — INSIST on | | 

ving WELCOME Soap. 


em @ @ 22224424 6464604606046 060862306060200288 
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. An Object Lesson of Value to all Dousckeepers ... : 








COPYRIGHT, 1697, BY MAGEE FURNACE CO. 


| Magee Furnace Company, 


Makers Highest Grade HEATING and 
COOKING APPARATUS For All Uses. 


Acencies: 86 Lake Street, Cuicaco. 


Sececeeceeceeceecececcececececeececececececceeecceeee’ 


32-38 Cnion Strect, Boston. 


27 New Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 
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CHASE & SANBORN, - - 








Groceries. 





7B SANBORN gl 
CHP: ostol : 





Finest 


Grown. 2 





IMPORTERS. 











The JOHN PEARSON & SON BRANCH, 


The New York Biscuit Co., ‘ 
Business Established 1792. Newburyport, Mass. , ‘ 
lin nae . , < 







Best. 


Your Grocer 
Sells It. 


Manufactured by 

















oreester 


The Pure, Sweet Flavor is that which 
discriminates Worcester Salt from other 
kinds of salt. Housekeepers and Dairy- 

men know this difference and use 
Worcester Salt. The reason for this 
superiority is because of the per- 










fected manufacture 


and high quality of the salt. 


Sait 


process of 








has 


Purity for Forty Years. 


Wagons Given Away 


«- WITH ee 


Good-Will 


This wagon has spoke wheels, 
iron axles and is very strong, 





capable of standing any amount of hard usage. The body is 28 inches long, 13 inches 
wide, painted a rich yellow with red trimmings. The wagon is handsome and 
useful, and could not be purchased for less than $1.25. 


We will give a Wagon to all who send us roo Trade-Marks cut from Wrap- 


pers of GOOD-WILL SOAP. Any. one can easily obtain one by asking their 
friends and neighbors to buy GOOD-WILL SOAP and save the Wrappers. 


GOOD-WILL, New England’s Purest Soap. 


Everybody likes it because it is Strictly Pure, is adapted to all Household Uses, 
no Superior for the Laundry, is Hard and Lasting and has maintained its Standard 
Manuf. by GEO. E. MARSH & CO., Lynn, Mass. 
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A Can of “Squire’s”’ 


will give greater satisfaction than any 
other lard. It gives the best results 
always. Wise cooks prefer it. 


: SQUIRE’S 


‘Pure Leaf Lard | 


n is what every New England family ought to use. Abso- 
m® lutely pure. Made from most carefully selected materials. 


There are many inferior brands. Be sure you get the best. 
IF SQUIRE’S, IT’S PURE. 
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| CLEANS ano POLISHES 
EVERYTHING ® XR 


ALL 
GROCERS 











Beardsley’s,—a delicious breakfast dish in 10 
minutes for to cents. 


J. W. Beardsley’s Sons, 180 West St., New York City. 








SHREDDED 
.. COD ISH 


ySLEY S 


The delicacy of the Beardsley Fish Balls, made 
from ‘Shredded Codfish,” is fascinating, and 
the absence of odor or boiling in their prepara- 
tion is both — and appetizin 


g. 
There is only one ‘Shredded Codfish,’’—that’s 


Look for the Red Band. 














